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The Cathedral Church of Christ 


N THIS issue we are able to present nine illus- 
trations of one of the very greatest of modern 
architectural achievements. It is needless to say 

that in the time to come the building will be subject to 
the careful criticism which it so well deserves and, as 
is inevitable in the history of architecture, Time will 
finally set its seal. In the meantime we can think of 
nothing better than to reprint one of the contemporary 
newspaper articles which have appeared in the English 
press, for it is both an excellent account of the incep- 
tion and consummation of the structure, as well as a 
fine example of the dignity and scholarship with which 
an event of this kind is treated by English journalists. 
We, therefore, quote as follows from the London Daily 
Telegraph of 24 June, 1924: 

The Cathedral Church of Christ in St. James’ Mount, 
Liverpool, to be consecrated on 19 July in the presence 
of the King and Queen, is a triumphant justification of 
all the painfully imitative efforts we associate with the 
Gothic revival. It is a far cry from the Church- 
warden Gothic of the middle vears of the nineteenth 
century to the nobility of Liverpool Cathedral. But the 
two are not unrelated. The one is the travail, the other 
the birth—the deliverance from blind bondage, to a new 
life, free, independent, and beautiful. 

Liverpool Cathedral marks an epoch in English archi- 
tecture. hen completed the great church, inferior in 
sive only to St. Peter’s, Rome, and Seville Cathedral, will 
be something more than the finest example of modern 
Gothic. It is Gothic not in the sense of gathering and 
using dead styles, but in the spirit which informs it. It 
is the living expression of a genius of our own age and 
owes no more to the past than do the original conception 
and execution of the artist of any age. And in speaking 
of the Cathedral as Gothic one must do so with the 
reservation that the bones, as it were, of the composition, 
are Classic. For example, the church is symmetrical, not 
only about its longitudinal exis, but about its transverse 
axis also—with the exception, that is, of the Lady Chapel 
and the Chapter House, which stand at the eastern ex- 
tremity. Nloreover, the main lines are simple and bold, 
as befits a building which will be principally seen as a 


a distance, in this case from the Mersey. 
Detail not called for by structural necessity has, in the 
main, been avoided, and the cathedral seen from the river 
will be a masterly arrangement of masses, cast shadows, 
and vertical lines. Perhaps the first thing to strike the 
observer surveying the exterior is that the cathedral has 
no clerestory. 


whole from 


The great choir vault is supported by huge 
buttresses, through which the aisles seem, when you enter, 
to be tunnelled. 
21-YEAR-OLD DESIGNER 

Before, however, considering the details of the struc- 
ture, it may be worth while to recall the circumstances in 
which the building of the Cathedral began. The erection 
of a cathedral for the diocese (created in 1880) was 
authorized by Act of Parliament in 1885, and the designs 
of Sir William Emerson for a Gothic building with a 
large dome were accepted. But various difficulties arose, 
and the project was abandoned. In 1900, Dr. Chavasse 
succeeded to the See, and the idea was revived, a further 
Act of Parliament obtained in 1902, and in the year fol- 
lowing £10,000 paid to the Corporation of Liverpool for 
the present site of twenty-two acres. In the meantime, 
steps had been taken by public invitation towards select- 
ing an architect. Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., and Mr. Nor- 
man Shaw, R.A., had been appointed advisory architects. 
When ultimately the competitive designs were examined 
there was no difficulty of choice, for there was one which 
left all the others laggard runners. It fulfilled all the 
conditions of original conception, of fine and noble pro- 
portions, combined with an evident knowledge of detail, 
znd, most important, that power, combined with beauty, 
that makes a great and noble building. With such con 
siderations in mind the advisory architects gave first place 
to the drawings which, when the envelope revealing the 
identity of the architect was opened, showed them to be 
by a young man of 21, Mr. G. Gilbert Scott. This dis- 
covery of youth, together with the fact that Mr. Scott 
was a Roman Catholic, put the committee in a difficulty. 
Orangemen were a force to be reckoned with in Liver- 
pool, and youth in such an enterprise meant lack of ex- 
perience. Some of the committee were for inviting fur- 
ther designs in a new competition, but Sir Douglas Hors- 
fall came to the rescue with sound counsel, and the situa- 
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tion was saved by appointing Mr. Bodley as joint architect, 
in order that his long experience might reassure the pub- 
lic. But for all that Mr. Bodley’s name stood first, it 
is Scott’s cathedral. The gathering of funds was greatly 
helped by the completion in 1910 of the Lady Chapel. 
Any doubts that may have lingered were resolved, for 
here was a building, complete in every detail, which com- 
manded universal admiration. 


THE PLAN 


The plan for the Cathedral proper provides for a choir 
and nave, each of three bays and of equal length. Be- 
tween them and beneath the tower is what is called the 
Central Space. This is a square, the sides of which are 
equal to the full width of the building. Flanking it are 
two pairs of transepts of equal length linked by great 
arches. The completed portion of the building includes 
the two easternmost transepts. There is then more than 
half the building remaining to be completed, for between 
the transepts there are to be the great north and south 
porches, that on the south being approached by a mag- 
nificent flight of steps over 200 feet wide. 

The first impression on entering by the temporary door 
at the west end is of height. From the floor to the high- 
est point in the roof the distance is 116 feet, or 14 feet 
greater than in Westminster Abbey and 17 feet greater 
than in York Minster. The rosy tint of the local sand- 
stone used in construction gives at once an appearance of 
warmth, which to some extent compensates for the auster- 
ity of the design. The choir is of two stages—arcade and 
triforium—the triforium gallery being of the same width 
as the aisles, which are intended solely as communicating 
corridors. The three bays of the choir are divided by 
piers, and the triforium consists of six principal arches, 
two in each bay. The vaults, it may be worth remarking, 
derive their stability entirely from their design, there be- 
ing no concealed iron or steel-work anywhere in their 
construction. The exterior roof, on the other hand 
(which is some 20 feet above the inner roof), is con- 
structed throughout of ferro concrete. The floor of the 
choir is of marble, and on either side, on a basis of black 
marble, are stalls for the clergy and singers. On the 
south side is the Bishop’s throne, and in common with all 
else, it has been treated as an integral part of the building 
and not as mere accidental furnishing. Indeed, it is true 
to say that every smallest detail in the Cathedral has the 
unity which comes from its receiving the impress of a 
single mind. 

The sanctuary is separated from the choir by shallow 
steps surmounted by altar rails of bronze. These, though 
plain in outline, are of great delicacy, for each of the ten 
supporting uprights has been sculptured to symbolize one 
of the Ten Commandments. The culminating point of 
the whole design is the reredos, depicting in its principal 
features the Last Supper and the Crucifixion. To avoid 


flatness the details of the reredos have been picked out in 
gold. Below the reredos is a gradine of black marble, 
before which stands the altar, plainly wrought in wood 
and to be covered by embroidered frontals. 

When all has been so nobly planned, one hesitates to 
But it is difficult to avoid a 
feeling of disappointment as one looks at the sanctuary. 


sound a note of criticism. 
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In the first place, the altar seems too low, but since the 
predella, or top steps, upon which it stands is some nine 
or ten feet wide, it may be that the architect had intended 
a further range of steps. The fact that the gradine of 
the altar does not rise to fit the lower extremity of the 
reredos confirms one’s suspicions of a modified plan. Sec- 
ondly, staircases lead from the sanctuary through the east 
wall on either side of the altar. They seem scarcely jus- 
tified by necessity, but if they were they might have been 
made less obtrusive. As it is, the arches look at a dis- 
tance like dark caverns. Another point is the placing of 
the sedilia and credence. These are of white marble and 
in their detail are very beautiful indeed. Seen, however, 
from the Central Space they appear as two white blocks 
very close to either end of the altar and of a height with 
it. The result is a feeling of constriction which does not 
at all harmonize with the glorious spaces and great free- 
dom of the rest of the building. The sedilia, moreover, 
will accommodate but one person, and there is little or 
no space near it for moveable stools or benches. 

The northeastern transept is Liverpool’s monument to 
her sons who fell in the war. It forms a memorial chapel, 
and, but for the great expense, would have been separated 
from the main body of the Cathedral by a bronze grille, 
after the model of a Spanish Reja. However, it contains 
an altar, reredos, and cenotaph with an illuminated roll 
of honor. The altar is set against the north wall, and the 
reredos is a restrained and beautiful piece of work in 
marble and copper. On either side of the reredos, some 
ten feet from the ground, are two nearly life-sized figures 
of a soldier and a sailor. The altar is carved and Jac- 
quered, and it is intended to be used without frontals. In 
the transept will hang the colors of the 11th, 12th, 13th, 
and 14th Service and Ist Garrison Battalions of the King’s 
(Liverpool) Regiment, together with ensigns of the Royal 
Navy, Roval Navy Reserve, and Mercantile Marine. In 
the opposite transept is to be placed the memorial to the 
55th Division. The chief feature of the memorial, which 
is an integral part of the building, is a winged archangel 
holding a crown above a cross, and kneeling at his feet a 
soldier grasping the base of the cross. Beneath the me- 
morial is the motto of the division, “They win or die 
who wear the Rose of Lancaster.” By an unfortunate 
blunder the roses actually carved are Yorkist roses, but 
no doubt the mistake can be rectified. At present the 
figure described is standing in the mason’s yard, and there 
is a danger that it will not be in place by 19 July, owing 
to the masons’ strike. Perhaps the men of the 55th Divi- 
sion will see to it that the necessary work is done—volun- 
tarilv, if need be—before the King’s coming to the con- 
secration. In this transept, also, will be placed an altar 
tomb to the sixteenth Earl of Derby, one of the founders 
of the Cathedral. 


Mopern “SAInts” IN WINDOWS 


In the building of Liverpool Cathedral the committee 
had the obvious alternatives of completing the structure 
and leaving to future generations the work of furnishing 
and decoration (that was the course followed with West- 
minster Cathedral), or of completing each section in every 
detail. They chose the latter, with the result that, so far 
as it has gone, no smallest detail is lacking. If you wanted 
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to give a book-marker you could not do so. Everything, 
whether of utility or decoration, is provided. And of 
these features the most arresting are the windows. That 
of the east end is of two pairs of lights, and illustrates 
the “Te Deum.” In a large circle at the top is seated 
the figure of Christ in majesty; at the top of each of the 
four lights is an archangel—St. Raphael, St. Michael, St. 
Gabriel, and St. Uriel. Below them are representatives 
of the Glorious Company of the Apostles, the Goodly 
Fellowship of the Prophets, the Noble Army of Martyrs, 
and the Holy Church throughout the World. The selec- 
tion of figures for the first light left no question of choice. 
In the others, however, there is a most interesting inclu- 
sion of modern people. Thus, among the prophets are 
shown John Wesley and John Keble, and among the 
martyrs Bishop Hanington, the C.M.S. missionary who 
was slain by order of Mwanga, King of Uganda, 29 
October, 1885. In the fourth light, representing the 
Church, each figure typifies some activity of man. Thus, 
as a type of Christian musician we have J. S. Bach, a 
Christian soldier in Lord Roberts, a Christian lawyer in 
Sir Mathew Hale. The details of the window are not 
easy to make out from a distance, but the general effect 
of color is extremely good. All the windows perform 
their primary function of admitting light, and on the 
whole may be accounted highly satisfactory. 

The organ is notable, not only for being the largest 
cathedral organ in the world, but for the new ideas in 
construction which it embodies. It has five manuals and 
168 speaking stops. It is in two parts, one on either side 
of the choir, and has been built by Willis. It is the gift 
of Mrs. James Barron, who also bequeathed an endow- 
ment fund adequate to provide for its maintenance. 

An important innovation is the method of lighting. On 
the eastward side of each of the piers of the choir there 
has been let into the fabric a set of six lights, with re- 
flectors of the sort used in lighthouses. The effect is an 
even distribution of light, with nothing to catch the eye 
of the worshipper. 

FINANCE AND THE FUTURE 

So far the Cathedral has cost £722,518, and even should 
it need another £1,000,000 to complete, that sum is no 
more than the equivalent in terms of modern value of the 
40,000 marks (£26,666 13s 4d) which it cost to build 
Salisbury Cathedral. In those days the money was gath- 
ered from all over England bv the prebendaries, but that 
for Liverpool has come mainly out of the diocese. The 
largest benefaction was that bequeathed by the late Mr. 
J. H. Welsford, amounting to £222,943 18s 8d. The time 


taken over the remaining sections depends chiefly on the 
From a constructional point of view 


The 


supply of funds. 
they could be completed in fifteen to twenty years. 





next section, the central space and western transepts, 
could be built in six or seven years. 

No account of the Cathedral would be complete with- 
out mention of the embroidery executed by a guild of 
ladies. They have made all the linen and frontals, and 
though some of the latter are likely to appear “spotty” 
at a great distance, there is no doubt of the beauty of the 
work. The exquisite silver cross for the altar stands over 
six feet in height, and with the accompanying candlesticks 
and flower bases it is the work of Mr. W. Bainbridge 
Reynolds. 

The following are the principal dimensions of the 
Cathedral. Heights are measured from floor level, and 
other measurements taken between walls, or from arch 
center to arch center: 


EXTERIOR MEASUREMENTS FEET 
Length of main building (excluding buttresses)..... 558 
The Lady Chapel projects a further................ 61 
Making a total over-all length..................465- 619 
Ee a ee eee rer er rr re rrr ee 342 
NE A I ico. cs cddeskgerssuweswesa 138 


INTERIOR MEASUREMENTS 
Length of Nave (including Narthex).............. 143 


ee eS er ere rrr Tre rere 201 
TI 63 os 'o5shak Gabo seep acer case 138 
Total length from West Door to Reredos........... 482 
REN OF EOS TEs vinta cca cierepesnedavesscauan 120 
Width across Transepts (the Transepts are 52 feet 
CEE LE eT TT eee ST Ty eee Tet 197 
Width across Choir and Choir Aisles, and Nave and 
NE I ins cidii:h Grn he Wade wean hae Siew e eee ae 87 
A ec ixceenakdasee bares eee mdedins 13% 
WO OE EAD CN ook occas cdicewiavdesenawadon 33% 
Renee GE Tee WOE pokes seas si wawsee se civae'ses 116 
Height of Vault to Central Space .............0063 167 
Height of Lady Chapel Vail... ..i.ccccvcvcescace. 58 


If comparison is made between the above figures and 
those of other cathedrals, the fact that the central space 
virtually, though not in name, forms part of the nave, 
should be taken into account. 

The Chapter House, which lies to the northeast of the 
choir, is on a smaller scale than medieval chapter houses, 
owing to the smallness of modern chapters. 
onal in form and is surmounted by a conical roof of 
copper. It was given by Freemasons of the Province of 
West Lancashire, in memorv of the First Earl of Lathom, 
who is depicted in a memorial window. 

When Mr. Scott was elected an R.A. he deposited a 
drawing of the Cathedral in the diploma gallerv, and in 
this one mav perceive one of the chief beauties of the 
building, the occasional glimpse through low arches of 
soaring lines rushing upward to an unseen vault. 


It is octag- 
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Two Etchings 


CELESTINO-CELESTINI 





PorTA BorGNA—PERUGIA 
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CIVITA DI BAGNOREA 
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The Teaching of Architecture in the United States’ 
In Connection With a Short History of the Ecole Des Beaux-Arts 


I. The Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
Te ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS and the Prix 


de Rome have interesting histories, very valuable 

in explaining the reasons that have brought about 
their evolutions. Both had many problems to solve. How 
did those institutions originate? How did they reach the 
level they have attained? What were their aims? What 
are the aims of the schools teaching Architecture in the 
United States today? Under what conditions is Archi- 
tecture taught? What is the result? What should be 
done? 

The French Academy of Architecture was founded in 
1671 by Colbert, 25 years after the creation of the 
Academies of Painting and Sculpture founded by Ma- 
zarin under the direction of Charles Le Brun. Le Brun 
studied in the Academy of Florence, which was founded 
in 1562. 

The creation of these Academies was one of the great- 
est achievements of the administrative organizations of 
Louis XIV. It started the movement in Northern 
Europe; the Academy of Fine Arts of Berlin was founded 
in 1703 under the direction of Pesne and Lesueur; the 
Academy of St. Petersburg in 1757; the Royal Academy 
of London followed in 1766—120 years after the creation 
of the two Academies of Painting and Sculpture in 
France. 

The object of these first Academies was well specified 
in Colbert’s announced intention—they were for teaching 
both public and free classes, and would not be consecrated 
to talent and reputation. 

Letters Patent issued in 1676 ordered the creation of 
academic schools in the provinces. That of Lyons was 
founded the same year; Rheims, one year later in 1677; 
Bordeaux in 1688. Rapidly following came those of 
Toulouse, Nantes, Marseilles and Rennes. 

Going still further, Colbert instituted the system of 
apprenticeship to start young students earlier, and from 
the lives of artists of that period we find that Sebastian 
Bourdon was kept for seven years as an apprentice. When 
he left his master he was fourteen years of age. 

In the contract of apprenticeship of Bachelon with the 
engraver Michel of Avigne the period was to be three 
years. Michel agreed to, 


“Teach him the said art of engraver, with 
all pertaining to it, according 

“To God, his conscience and experience, 
that nothing would be hidden from him, 
“that he would be fed and brough’ up ac- 
cording to his rank. In return, Michel 
would 

“have the privilege of employing him 
about the house for all occupations 

licit and honest.” 


In the Academies of Painting and Sculpture, Le Brun 

1An address delivered before the Boston Society of Architects, 
6 May, 1924, by Professor Albert E. Ferran, formerly Professor of 
Architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
address was coincident with Professor Ferran’s return to Paris. A 
brief résumé from the address appeared in our last issue. 





—under the influence of the Florence Academy, which 
was intrenched in the traditions of Leonardo da Vinci— 
arranged that the celebrated anatomist would give the 
students, in his lectures, a thorough knowledge of the 
structure of the human body. In the translations of the 
Codex Vaticanus, we find that Leonardo expressed the 
opinion that students who are to learn any art must first 
be taught how to see. 

Le Brun not only neglected Landscape and Inanimate 
Nature but proscribed them, and to this day these sub- 
jects are not taught at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The 
other subjects were limited to Perspective, History and 
Literature, but complaints that these last two subjects 
were tending towards a literary art were soon made by 
Le Brun, who also complained of the few and bad casts 
at his disposal. 

Then came the Academy of Architecture, entrusted to 
Blondel in 1671. Thirteen years after, Louvois, Louis 
XIV’s Minister, asked that the students be made to 
draw the Arch of Triumph of the Barriére du Trone, the 
drawings to be examined by the Academy which was to 
report whether any showed evidence of ability deserving 
encouragement. ‘This was the first attempt to send the 
students of Architecture to Rome with the painters and 
sculptors. 

At that time, working out the wonderful projects of 
Louis XIV, architects began to realize the importance 
of composition, but the Academy vetoed the proposition. 
Students were not to be sent to Rome until they could 
make proper use of such an experience, and they were 
not then trained far enough for that. It was not until 
forty years later, in 1720, that the architects were finally 
sent to Rome with the painters and sculptors. 

The number of students then admitted to the school 
was limited to 28, six chosen by Blondel, the remaining 
22 by the Academicians. The choice of those 22 students 
by the Academicians was a source of constant dissatis- 
faction. Since 1701, the desire had been to have a regular 
competition for the entrance in order to prevent par- 
tiality. Sixteen years later, in 1717, the entrance com- 
petition had to be established. Competitions in the School 
were also conducted in such a manner that much sus- 
picion was felt by the competitors. After trying several 
years to have some of the competitions held in the pres- 
ence of Blondel and the Academicians, in 1744 the 
Academy was obliged to put each competitor in a cell. 
That was the origin of the Joge system. Nevertheless, 
favoritism was not abolished. In 1785 Fontaine, who be- 
came a celebrated architect, was classed second for the 
Prix de Rome. His fellow competitors were so dis- 
pleased that they hissed the Academy and brought their 
complaint, in which they were unanimous, before the 
King. The decision of the Academy was overruled and 
Fontaine went to Rome. 

Fifty years before, dissatisfied by the way the School 
was being directed by the Academy, Blondel’s son, Jean 
Francois, had started an independent school in 1750. 
Under the pressure of the Academy, Blondel was not al- 
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lowed to advertise his school, but the result was obtained 
in another way. He and his older students gave free 
lessons on Sundays and holidays, from 1 to 8, open to all 
workmen employed in house building as well as to stu- 
dents. 

It took him 50 years to build up his training, but it 
became so strong that he was offered the position which 
his father had held so successfully. He accepted, but in- 
sisted on keeping his atelier. That was the start of the 
present atelier system. The result was very beneficial. 
It developed competition among the masters of the ateliers 
as well as the students and the school progressed very 
rapidly. It is interesting to mention that in 1788, the 
City of Boston consulted the Academy concerning the 
question of creating an Academy of Sciences and Fine 
Arts. 

Then came the Revolution and in 1795 all the Acade- 
mies were suppressed. It was a hard blow to the grow- 
ing organizations, but the teachers, faithful to their work, 
carried on their students as best they could with their 
own private funds. Four years later the Convention re- 
cognized the mistake, ordered the reorganization and the 
Academy of Architecture was incorporated with the 
Academies of Painting and Sculpture, with the privilege 
of independent ateliers. During those four years, very 
queer rulings were adopted. The Prix de Rome was 
judged one year by officers, actors and gardeners, who 
were required to explain in writing the motive of their 
vote. Here again the mistake was recognized and the 
previous organization restored. 

It is interesting to quote from an article on the Beaux- 
Arts School written by Mr. Eugene Muntz: 

“Assuredly no country has passed through such a pro- 
found and radical revolution as France between 1789 
and the First Empire, yet all the ways and customs of 
the former schools were transmitted to the latter, down 
to the very. days and hours of the classes. 

“We mention this for the benefit of young nations such 
as the United States of North America. Perhaps they 
have small belief in the influence of the past, but they 
will certainly see, notwithstanding the ardor of their 
initiative, that a time comes in the history of peoples 
when their ideas fall readily into the tracks beaten by 
their predecessors.” 

After 1807, very few changes were made in the organi- 
zation, the most important in 1863 when the Beaux-Arts 
School was given an independent direction, the Academy 
keeping the Prix de Rome, with the privilege of using the 
Beaux-Arts School for the competition. It was only in 
1875 that the Diploma was instituted, after much discus- 
sion. Some opponents wished to retain the tradition of 
Colbert—that the School should not consecrate talent. 
Others predicted that the diploma would be the only 
aim of many students. Those who favored the diploma 
gave the following reasons: 1—Anyone in France can 
call himself an Architect; the public has no way of distin- 
guishing those who have had an architectural training 
from those who have had none. 2—The lowest student, 
having fulfilled a certain minimum of study entitling him 
to compete for the Diploma, knows more than many so- 
called architects without any school training. 

At present, the School counts the regular 3 Ateliers of 
the School and 16 independent Ateliers, the number of 
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which is, however, unlimited. A student can register 
under whichever master he chooses. The average ot 
competitors for the entrance numbers around 350 as 
against over 450 before the War; 60 are admitted at each 
of the two sessions; 45 of these are French and 15 may 
be foreigners providing that the last foreigner has as many 
points as the last Frenchman. The numerous conflicts 
and discussions which have brought about these changes 
in the course of the School’s 250 years of existence are 
most interesting, but it must be said that never were 
they allowed to do an injustice to the training or to cause 
any departure from the ideal of having the best school 
with a high standard. 

Thus there are five important facts in the outline ot 
this history. 


1. ORGANIZATION 


The organizations of these Academies were entrusted 
to two of the most competent men of that time, Le Brun 
and Blondel. The Academies began with one central 
organization. Colbert created Schools in the Provinces, 
but these were and are still preparatory schools. 

Organizing and directing a school calls for more than 
conscientiousness. It requires men who are artists and 
thoroughly acquainted with teaching. Teaching demands 
other qualifications than the weaknesses which make 
people say that those who cannot be architects can always 
teach Architecture. 

Teaching is an art in itself. Guadet is an example 
of a successful teacher who may not be called a successful 
architect, but there is as much truth in the contrary, for 
a successful architect may not be a successful teacher. 

Laloux is an example of a solid professional knowledge 
with the greatest qualities of a teacher, both used to do 
better than his master André, the most competent teacher 
of the past generation. André had a high record of 7 
Prix de Rome, and it was Laloux’s life ambition to do 
better than his master. To-day he totals 11 Grand Prix 
and 23 First Seconds. 

With Laloux, one not only learns architecture, but 
also what qualities are required and necessary to teach 
architecture. In the 20 years that I have been connected 
with the Atelier Laloux, never have I heard a dissatisfied 
student. Laloux has been a father for all of his students, 
living for his Atelier more than for himself or his 
practice. 


2.. THE Po.icy or TEACHING 


Colbert encouraged apprenticeship for an early start. 
The Academy made it possible for all students who 
wished to study architecture to do so, but it selected the 
students who were to be trained in the school. It had 
from the start a very high standard, and the growing 
number of competitors for the small number to be ad- 
mitted has gradually made it possible to require a higher 
and higher standard for admission. This selection is still 
made to-day by entrance competitions, and to be a student 
of the School already means something more than regis- 
tering and paying a tuition fee. 

As for the painters and sculptors, those who succeed in 
the entrance competition are in the school temporarily. 
If they do not obtain one of certain prizes or a First 
Medal in those six months, they are obliged to compete 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


again for the entrance and this as many times as it is 
necessary to become permanent students (Eléves 4 Titre 
Definitif). This eliminates the students who are study- 
ing as “Amateurs” (Dilettanti). 

For the Architects, the entrance regulations of 1717 

prescribed, 
“that the students be at least 16 years of age, of good 
conduct, able to read and write, acquainted with simple 
arithmetic and capable of drawing architectural subjects, 
elementary knowledge of literature and geometry and 
some knowledge of the rules and principles relating to 
the theory of this art.” 

That the standard was high is amply proved by the 
fact that 9 years after, in 1726, only 8 students entered 
the school. It did not matter if but a single student 
passed. 


3. Tue System AND VALUE OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
TRAINING 

Since 1720, the training of the students has had one 
ultimate result—the Prix de Rome, but the aim is not so 
much to select an architect to go to Rome as it is for the 
benefit of the training and teaching, which are two quite 
different things. Other subjects can be taught and exam- 
inations can control what the students have learned, but 
in architecture, principles can be taught, and successive 
competitions must be used to stimulate the student to 
learn that which he can only acquire himself, the practice 
of searching. 

Competitions develop to the highest degree the will of 
the student to progress so as to outclass his comrade, but 
these competitions will not be effective unless the judg- 
ments adhere very strictly to the principles which are to 
be taught. Otherwise it is impossible to build up a 
tradition. 

The Prix de Rome has a tradition, and a well-estab- 
lished one. Despradelle paid to learn that there are 
certain faults which one must not make in architectural 
composition. These are the principles of higher training. 
The Atelier Laloux was a strong Atelier because it was 
seldom without Legistes, in other words, Advanced 
Students. In 1911 well-organized propaganda brought 
before the House of Representatives the question of sup- 
pressing the Prix de Rome. I was told that Pascal and 
Laloux were delegated to explain the situation to the 
Minister of Fine Arts, Monsieur Dujardin-Beaumets. 
Pascal explained its value and its effects on the training. 
Laloux simply added, “If you sign the decree abolishing 
the Prix de Rome, you will attach your name to the 
largest blot in the history of the French Republic.” 


4. Tue Prix pe Rome 


The fourth fact explains itself, for students were not to 
be sent to Rome until they were ready for it. Scholar- 
ships to immature students are a mistake. 


5. Tue Dipetoma or DEGREE 


The School did not give any Diploma or Degree for 
200 years, but the Diploma was later instituted for the 
reasons mentioned above. 

Many are the students to-day who are obliged to obtain 
their Diploma against their own desire, in order to 
satisfy their parents or public opinion. 


To compete for the Diploma of the Beaux-Arts School, 
students must have passed their examination, obtained 
their “values” in Architecture and produce a certificate 
that they have been employed in active practice for at 
least one year. 

If the students have not actually fufilled this last re- 
quirement it is not the School’s fault and the students 
who ignore this factor are deceiving themselves. 


II. Education in the United States 


What are the conditions in the United States? 

First, there is no Central Organization, of which we 
will see the consequences further on. As to the Policy 
of Teaching: ? 

The schedules endeavor to combine an education and 
an architectural training. I shall take the schedule of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology as an example, 
but other universities, such as Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
as well as the Beaux-Arts School in Paris, have the same 
faults. 

If we glance at the subjects on the schedule of Tech- 
nology, for a four-year course, one who knows what they 
represent is astounded: 

Physical Training; Descriptive Geometry; Military 
Science; Mathematics; English and History; Applied 
Mechanics; French; Building Construction; History of 
Ornament; Office Practice; Political Economy; Con- 
structive Design; European Civilization and Art; Pro- 
fessional Relations; Philosophy of Architecture; Life 
Class; Shades and Shadows, Perspective; Water Color, 
Theory of Design. 

With one year more, students will learn History of 
Painting, Landscape Architecture and Town Planning. 

The study of these subjects, and of the architectural 
problems set, is intended to give an education and an 
architectural training. No one is in a better position 
to know what use is made of the subjects taught than the 
teacher who criticises the studies of the architectural 
problems. 

It must also be said that the best students of all the 
Schools are the Special Students, those who already know 
how to draw, who know what Architecture means, and 
who are not crowding in too many subjects. Those best 
students will leave without a Degree! 

The number of hours for each subject can be trans- 
lated into days as they include preparation time. The 
working schedule, after deducting Sundays, holidays, reg- 
istration and other idle days, examination weeks, and 
recesses, represents a total of 142 working days, or 568 
days for the 4 years. The total days for all the subjects 
mentioned, not including Design, is 417 for the 4 years, 
leaving 151 days for Design, or the value of 5 months. 
What can students be expected to know after 5 months 
of architectural problems, even if that time were not 
chopped up as it is, and even if that time came after all 
the above subjects with the advantage of all the archi- 
tecture learned during that time? 

A grouping of the most beautiful motives will not make 
an architectural composition, in which the order in which 
elements are placed is more important than the elements 

?It must be remembered that many students go to Architectural 


Schools without having known the year before that they were going 
to study architecture. 
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themselves. In arranging a schedule, the order in which 
the subjects are taught is also quite as important. 

At Technology, how will students learn Architecture 
during that time? In the first year they will have 90 
hours for design or the value of 10 days. During the 
second year they will have 240 hours or 28 days. In the 
third and fourth years, deficiencies will be made up on 
design time. Some students crowd in a degree in 3 years, 
and the schedule is arranged for 9 hours work a day! 

Can the student spare any time on: 


Physical Training ...... 40 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 4% days 
Military Science ....... 180 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 20 days 
English and History....480 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 54 days 
errr 280 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 33 days 
Architectural History ..230 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 26 days 
History of Ornament... 10 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 1 day 
Political Economy ..... 180 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 20 days 
European Civilization 
__ rere 420 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 46 days 
Philosophy of Architec- 
rrr 40 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 4% days 
Shades and Shadows .. 40 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 4% days 
POPEPORIIVE 66csccicsecs 70 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 7% days 
Descriptive Geometry . 90 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 10 days 
Applied Mechanics ....270 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 30 days 
Building Construction . 30 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 3% days 
Office Practice ........ 80 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 8% days 
Professional Relations .. 50 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 5% days 
Freehand Drawing ....380 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 42 days 
Sg eee res 180 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 20 days 
a eee 60 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 6% days 
DAGINOMIAEES. ..0.0:.0.00:008 450 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 50 days 
Constructive Design ...180 hrs. at 9 hrs. a day, 20 days 
417 days 


The above subjects have been included in schedules 
for two reasons: 


1. They are necessary for an adequate education, 
including Office Practice and Professional Relations. 

2. In an attempt to prove that the schools teach more 
than other schools. 

So far as the first reason is concerned: that the students 
shall learn all which is necessary for a good architectural 
education, it is a very legitimate desire, but the fact that 
schools advertise to teach more than they can teach to 
immature students in a 4 year course is much less legiti- 
mate. 

As for the second reason, schedules are arranged to 
justify advertising brochures which are very deceiving, 
and parents are led to think that the students will be 
properly trained. The result is that students will have 
nothing more than a bad smattering of everything. 

Is that what the parents are paying tuition for? 

If the order in which the different subjects are to be 
taught is important, it is more important that schools 
should not attempt to teach more than what can be taught 
properly. 

The competition between universities by means of their 
catalogues is disastrous. They lead to this result. Very 
wise was the French Academy in preventing Blondel from 
advertising his school, going so far as to have the King 
give orders to that effect to the Chief of Police in 1762. 

Catalogues may advertise many subjects, but they will 
not teach more than that which the students can learn 
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in 4 years, especially when those 4 years represent 568 
working days, not quite 2 years. 

Nothing is so distressing as when, at the end of the 4 
years, students come to us saying: “What would you 
advise me to do? I only began to realize this year what 
architecture means. I hope to leave with a degree and 
would like to go on further. Where would you advise 
me to go?” Where can he go? 

How could he have been interested in Architecture 
before this last year? In the first two years he has had 
only 30 days of Architecture! 

A professor of French at Harvard is quoted as having 
said: 

“Education in America tends to lower the instruction 
to the level of the best result for a middle class of 
students.” 

This is unfortunately true. 
way and have nowhere to go. 

To obtain a superior training, should students have to 
be advised to go to Europe and start all over again, 
giving 3 more years to general subjects in another lan- 
guage before they can reach a superior training? It 
would have been preferable for them to do that in the 
beginning. 

Then what should be done? 

Before anything, provision should be made for a supe- 
rior training, enabling students to continue their studies. 
A 4 year course, mixing education and training, can only 
be elementary. 

An article was recently published in a Boston paper 
under the heading: “No Federalizing Education.” 

There came a time in the history of this country when 
it was found necessary to unite the States. The future 
of architectural education in America depends on a better 
cooperation between the universities. Unfortunately, 
cooperation demands sacrifices; sacrifices are always difi- 
cult to make and the evils of a solution will be more 
readily pointed out by those who are not going to benefit 
by it. Universities with high ideals should not wait until 
beneficial measures are imposed on them. 

If they become necessary, who has the power to do so? 

Universities are and wish to remain independent. As 
they are to-day, they are as “States” without the 
“United.” 

Bad instruction and bad architecture is less important 
than alcohol; nevertheless the training of architecture 
should be regulated in the best interests of both the 
universities and the students, to whom it is not even 
honest to give a degree which means nothing but a bad 
smattering. 

This applies as well to the Beaux-Arts School in Paris. 

In that respect a remark of Guadet must be men- 
tioned. In France, as well as in the United States, many 
object to the Beaux-Arts training. Some say it teaches 
students how to put cartouches on elevations. Guadet 
objected as strenuously as any one could against the 
courses as they were taught, but he replied: 

“The courses and lectures may disappear; the Beaux- 
Arts School will still be the Beaux-Arts School. The 
training is worth more than the cause that is served by 
it.” 


Students are stopped half 


What is that training? 
It is that which teaches a student how to search. If 
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there are subjects which students can learn any time and 
anywhere—French, History, Literature, etc.—they will 
only learn Architecture as an Art in School. 

That opportunity is given to them by successive compe- 
titions with unbiased judgments, and the advantage of a 
training for which an architect in practice in America has 
neither the time required nor an incentive for assuming 
the responsibility. 

A discussion between two students was once repeated 
to me. It deserves to be mentioned. The first, a special 
student, insisted that design was more important to him 
than the other subjects. The second, a regular student 
working for a degree, said: 

“Suppose you win a competition on Design, how will 
you build it?” The first student replied, “I will hire you 
to do it at $18 a week.” 

Of all the measures which have contributed to making 
the Beaux-Arts School what it is, there appears to be no 
hope here that: 

1. Universities will adhere to one Central Organiza- 
tion. 

2. That schools or universities will require an entrance 
competition. 

This is against their interests and their aim which are 
to attract as many students as possible, irrespective of 
their ability. When it is felt that an elimination should 
be made it is too late and the Schools are practically 
forced to give their degrees, which mean nothing, to all 
the students. 

3. That the schools or universities will adopt schedules 
which will make it possible to give an education and an 
elementary architectural training in those 4 years. 

The strength of the Harvard Law and Business Schools 
is due to the elimination of the lower grade of students. 
Can anyone guarantee that they can make an architect 
of any student any more than on the same basis they can 
guarantee to make a lawyer or a business man? 

It must be recognized that very worthy efforts have 
been made for the teaching of architecture. Schools have 
grown as the country has developed, and they have done 
their best in the limit of their powers, but having students 
constantly attempting problems which are too much for 
them results in criticisms of the problems which are not 
criticisms. Students merely do as they are told and the 
work of the School represents 75 per cent of the instructor 
and 25 per cent of the student. 

How much more beneficial if students could be made 
to search for themselves. This can only be asked of 
them as far as they can logically be expected to know. 
Can anyone teach the elements of architecture and the 
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elements of composition in 30 days? Can boys be taught 
to see and draw in 30 days? 

If provision can be made for a superior training, it is 
necessary that students be properly trained in the earlier 
stages. If both of these are necessary, how can they be 
accomplished ? 

The existing institution which can answer this purpose 
is the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design of New York. At 
present it has no purpose. It is supposed to be, according 
to its statement, “A Clearing House”! 

The New York Institute of Design should be the 
student’s aim. It should be a higher school, whether 
national or not, with the Paris Prize and Roman Prize 
as the advanced student’s aim. The standard of the Paris 
and Roman Prizes should be the standard of higher 
training, just as is the Prix de Rome for the French 
School. Their results should be such that they could be 
used for teaching purposes, as is the Prix de Rome. 

Entrance into the New York Institute of Design should 
be regulated along the lines the independent Ateliers bear 
toward the Beaux-Arts School in Paris. The Universities 
which prepared their students in the best way for that 
entrance would be rapidly recognized as the best archi- 
tectural schools, while the Institute of Design would 
then be provided with the best students from the different 
schools of the country, and the winners of prizes would 
leave for Europe under the same conditions that the 
French students now leave for Italy. 

If a superior training is not provided, schools and 
universities will not cooperate and the education will not 
reach above “those best results for a middle class of 
students.” 

The Universities should give the students an archi- 
tectural education and the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, 
a higher architectural training. The latter was created 
to obtain this better cooperation of the Schools and 
Universities. 

The study of architecture in America depends on that 
superior training, and the aim implies the means. That 
calls for the New York Institute of Design with a differ- 
ent organization to carry out the idea of the first Ameri- 
can who obtained the Diploma of the Beaux-Arts School. 
The faithful and untiring efforts of this pioneer of archi- 
tectural education in America will never be too highly 
praised and the writer wishes here to express his profound 
respect and admiration for Mr. Lloyd Warren. 


Apert E. FEerran. 
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are faced, there are at least two of great archi- 

tectural interest. The first is the perennial ques- 
tion of the Thames bridges and the second is the mooted 
reconstruction of the Bank of England. If the present 
scheme for the reconstruction of the Bank matures, it 
will constitute a triumph on the part of the Bank Direc- 
tors over the most serious obstacles. But it is difficult 
to see at the present time how the alterations can be ef- 
fected in such a way as to preserve even the admirable 


A MONGST all the problems with which Londoners 
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external work of Sir John Soane. Prince Street, 
which is a main City artery running north and south 
alongside the Bank, is only about 36 feet wide, and 
the City Authorities have decided that it must be broad- 
ened to at least 60 feet, which means that Soane’s facade 
must go. They have actually served notice on the Bank 
Directors, and at the same time have summoned the Lon- 
don County Council to bear half the cost of the widen- 
ing—which will mean a paltry matter of a quarter of a 
million sterling. The L. C. C. does not think the game 








worth the candle, and in the meantime the Bank, which 
has all its plans drawn, finds its hands tied. The situa- 
tion at present, therefore, is one of complete deadlock. 

All this excitement has resulted in renewed public at- 
tention being focussed on the Bank and its architectural 
beauties, and particularly on the work of Sir John Soane, 
about whom Mr. Arthur Bolton, curator of the Soane 
Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, has recently published 
a most delightful little illustrated book. 

The Bank’s architectural history really started in about 
1724, when the Threadneedle site was purchased, and a 
new Palladian building was put up by a little-known 
architect called George Sampson. It was finished in 1731, 
and some 30 years later Sir Robert Taylor (who amongst 
other works was responsible for the sculpture on the pedi- 
ments of the Royal Exchange), added two screen wings 
to Sampson’s centre-piece, and built also the Bank Par- 
lour, the Rotunda, and the west quadrangle of the Gar- 
den Court. Taylor’s work is steady if a shade dull, and 
pales inevitably in comparison with that of Soane, who 
came after him in 1788. Soane was only 35 when he 
undertook the remodelling of the Bank, and he created 
a building in a manner which is so strongly original that 
it lies almost outside the normal trend of the develop- 
ment of English architecture of that period. 

Soane first built the outside walls from the end of 
Bartholomew Lane to Lothbury and finally in 1800 car- 
ried out the great extension which includes the celebrated 
so-called “Tivoli Corner,” inspired by the Temple of 
Vesta. He was greatly criticised—by Ruskin, Wyatt, and 
others; in the Stones of Venice, Ruskin likens the char- 
acteristic thin lines of Soane’s rustications to the lines 
in a bank book. Without them, he says, the walls would 
have been as much fairer “as a sheet of white paper is 
than the leaf of a ledger.” 

It is Soane’s internal work which is perhaps the most 
charming and remarkable. It is so essentially “modern,” 
in the sense of its feeling for form and its avoidance of 
the stock classic formula. Soane was like a Roman 
modern, taking advantage of light construction, using 
points almost steel-slender, and yet modelling his forms 
with a Roman breadth. 

In addition to possessing creative genius, Soane was 
an exact, and punctilious steward of the Bank’s welfare. 
For 45 years he was the universal provider to the needs 
of this vast establishment, and left, on his resignation, a 
tidy library of 14 folio volumes containing the records of 
his accounts! 

The scheme for rebuilding the Bank provides for the 
almost wholesale gutting of the interior (including ex- 
cellent work by Cockerell), and above and within the 
present external walls will rise a lofty office building 
with a portico dominating Threadneedle Street. The 
rough perspective published in 1922 is too hazy in draw- 
ing to give much idea of the detail. But we can only 
see that the new wine of Baker is too exuberantly plenti- 
ful for the old bottles of Soane. It is the fault of the 
problem and not of the architect. 


* * * 

The recent exhibition of Swedish work, mentioned in 
the last Letter, was an extraordinary success, and had 
perhaps the best popular “press” of any architectural ex- 
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hibition of recent years. The quality of the work was 
high, and was of a human and understandable kind which 
seemed to appeal directly to the layman. The exhibition 
was remarkable for the number of fine models, and was 
of course dominated by the model and photographs of 
Ostberg’s Stadshus. It is a serene and stately building, 
combining in the details of its treatment both dignity 
and delight. It is also mature in its completeness and 
lacks the amateurish striving which is so noticeable in 
many of the recent English civic buildings. 

In Sweden also there is noticeable a faint cleavage be- 
tween young and old. Ostberg is evidently to some al- 
most a traditionalist and certainly a romanticist. The 
younger men are developing a style of studied and subtle 
refinement, with at times a faint flavor of Percier and 
Fontaine, but also with traces of hardness and obvious 
effort. But none of the work shown was coarse or bad, 
and much of it reached a very high level indeed. 

As was fitting, the exhibition was inaugurated by an 
Anglo-Swedish Ball, terminated in the early hours by a 
pas seul of uncertain character in which there was prob- 
ably some Swedish and certainly some Scotch. 

x ok * 


A considerable number of Swedish architects were 
able to visit London during the Exhibition. Mr. Teng- 
bom, with one of the largest and best Swedish practices; 
Mr. Bjerke, architect for the Gothenberg exhibition; Mr. 
Ahlberg, one of the younger “coming men,” and a few 
others toured Wembley and, amongst other places, Che- 
quers, the country house of England’s Prime Ministers. 

Chequers is a charming red brick Elizabethan house, 
with a simple and dignified garden front facing a broad 
sweep of English lawn. Internally there is a good “Long 
Gallery” and much pleasant furniture and panelling, and 
a hall enlarged by Sir Reginald Blomfield, a spot in 
which Mr. Lloyd George used to enjoy private cinema 
displays of Chaplin and Mary Pickford. The house is 
admirably kept, ready at any moment to receive dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

* * * 


The Prime Minister shows himself to be a patron of 
architecture (his son Alistair is an architect by profes- 
sion) and was actually the guest of honor at the last din- 
ner of the Architecture Club. He made an admirable 
and sensible speech. The Club’s chairman, Mr. J. C. 
Squire, alluded to the once feared possibility of London 
being rechristened Ramseygrad—and neatly translated 
one item of the menu—saumon écossais sauce mousseline 
—into a compliment to the Premier, “Scotch sagacity with 
Mussolini sauce.” 

* * * 


The Royal Academy Exhibition is once more with us. 
This year the competence of the painting is general, but 
pictures of outstanding interest are rather scarce. Or- 
pen is extremely efficient and masterly but perhaps the 
most interesting portrait is the Sargent painting of Sir 
Philip Sassoon. Philip Connard in subjects and a man- 
ner of his own also touches a high level. The architec- 
tural exhibit is chiefly remarkable as a testimony to the 
skill and industry of Mr. Cyril Farey who, out of less 
than 200 drawings shown, is responsible for the execution 
of at least 30. As an architectural renderer he sweeps 














the board. Sir Edwin Lutyens shows a remarkable house 
in Devon called Drogo Castle. Its general character is 
medieval, and with just a faint flavor of the gothic of 
new Liverpool Cathedral, heightened by a spice of mod- 
ern Dutch. The general impression is one of dullness 
not without relief, but in too many cases excellence of 
presentation absorbs the main attention. At the Palace 
of Arts at Wembley there is, however, an exhibition 
of current architecture—photographs and models—which 
is a distinct consolation. But unfortunately most people 
who go to Wembley prefer the Queen’s Dolls House or 
the switchback. sé 

The scholarship for foreign travel offered by the Society 
of Architects has been awarded this year for the second 
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time, the award going to Mr. Harding Thompson, 
A.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. Last year the scholarship went 
to Mr. Cordingly who was successful at the same time in 
winning the Rome Scholarship in Architecture, which re- 
sulted in his being unable to make the trip to America 
which the travel scholarship offered. Mr. Harding 
Thompson is an ex-pupil of Liverpool University and 
London University and is a lecturer on Town Planning 
at the Architectural Association Schools in London. It 
is probable that he will go to the United States for 
about three months to study aspects of town planning, 
particularly housing in industrial centres. This time 
there is every reason to hope nothing will interfere with 
fulfilling the terms of this interesting scholarship. ‘‘X.” 


London. 


Notes on the Fifty-seventh Convention 


might “do” the Fifty-seventh Convention for the 

JourNAL, I was delighted at what seemed to be 
another Heaven-sent opportunity to poke friendly fun at 
my betters. But now that the Convention is over and 
done, and in all humility I take my pen in hand, I am 
subdued by a dread that I may not be worthy even to 
have been of it and a knowledge that I am surely not 
capable of doing it justice. But then Justice is one of 
the things that are never done. Still, that is not the 
only thing that has occasioned this feeling of unworthi- 
ness. In the front row among them one might mention 
Mr. Pond, Mr. Kimball, The Autobiography of an Idea, 
Mr. Magonigle’s contribution to the progress of Archi- 
tecture and the assimilation of THINKING as a habit, and 
so forth and so on. 

It opened as the Fifty-seventh Convention—“one of the 
Fifty-seven” one might say; just like a Pickle, or a Soup, 
or a Sauce, or an ordinary Convention. But something 
was in the air, or in everybody’s heart, or somewhere 
nearby, that took charge at once and removed this Con- 
vention from classification with the other fifty-six. This 
one was not a Pickle, nor a Soup, nor a Sauce, nor even 


W sien IT was first whispered in my ear that I 


‘an ordinary Convention. It was a reunion of Cultured 


Gentlemen, a few of whom had been Thinking, some of 
whom voiced the results of their Thinking, and most of 
whom will do a lot more Thinking before the 20th April, 
1925, rolls across the horizon. 

Indeed that little word THoucnr, that loves to hide in 
the dictionary and never seems to rent space in the minds 
of men, might be said to have become, in some uncon- 
scious and unpretentious way, the “Keynote” of this Con- 
vention. It is very difficult to attempt to write about 
these things, one can only think about them—and the only 
way that I can even approximate a fulfillment of my ob- 
ligation will be to set down a few of the thought-impres- 
sions that I have carried away from the Corcoran this 
year, and all in the Humble Hope that there will be 
started thereby no Wars in the “Outlying Districts.” 

The first thing that made a stimulating impression upon 
me was a discussion regarding the Octagon property 
which was induced by a report presented by the new 
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C. O. (then Q. M.), Mr. Waid. This discussion made 
me wonder if our Institute really does need the additional 
space and the additional income that the proposed “im- 
provements” would offer—and it makes me wonder if our 
Institute can really dare to invade the quiet, peaceful pre- 
cincts of that pleasant reminder of a kindly past with the 
modern notes of Offices to rent and a Convention Hall to 
fill with Howling Mobs. The Octagon property restored 
to its original state would be very nearly unique—cer- 
tainly entirely so as the National Headquarters of a So- 
ciety. One cannot add anything to a complete and 
thoughtful expression of Beauty and Comfort, but it will 
be very easy to subtract materially therefrom by the ad- 
dition of the negative quantity known as “modern im- 
provements.” 

On Wednesday afternoon two of the most distinguished 
and sincere servants of the Government, Colonel Clarence 
O. Sherrill and General Herbert M. Lord, helped Mr. 
Medary present the Public Building problem in a way 
that was at once illuminating, instructive, and entertain- 
ing. Of course it all boiled itself down to the very simple 
fact that the only way to solve this, or any other Gov- 
ernmental problem, is to begin to send thinkers to Con- 
gress instead of trying to keep them all at home. 

In the evening a very interesting discussion of Archi- 
tectural Education was “put across” and the thing that 
surprised some of us, and pleased all of us (we hope), 
was that Professor Emerson indicated that the Idea of 
a Sympathetic Development of Individuality was begin- 
ning to replace a hackneyed and mechanical transplanting 
of General rules and regulations. 

Thursday morning a consistent effort was made to 
nominate people for places they seemed only very mildly 
interested in occupying. And this, to me, is a very sig- 
nificant thing, namely: that our Institute has so far pro- 
gressed toward the realization of the Ideal that the 
Power of Place seems to have lost any appeal in most 
cases. There was absolutely no excitement, so far as I 
could see, either in connection with the nominations or 
the voting—no campaigning, no self-seeking—none of 
those things that are so very American and so very con- 
vention-y. 





And in the Afternoon the real raison d’étre of this Con- 
vention was put on the table. All honor to whomsoever 
gave the Idea birth—all honor to our President for his 
choice of Magonigle to lay out the scheme and deliver 
the prologue—all honor to Magonigle himself, whose 
charming personality and kindly cleverness were only 
equalled by the brilliance of the four other Stars whom 
he chose to shine with him. 


“One, two! One, two! And through and through 
The vorpal blade went snicker-snack! 

They left it dead, and with its head 
They went galumphing back. 


‘And have Ye slain Old Plagiarism? 
Come to our Hearts ye beamish Boys! 

O frabjious day! Callooh! Callay! 
We'll chortle in our Joy!’” 


Last year we had a very uninteresting and really com- 
monplace Convention finished off so beautifully, and 
atoned for, as it were, by the marvelous picture that 
Greenley and Hewlett painted into our hearts. This 
year we have had a very worth-while Convention with the 
Climax in the middle; the brilliant Mental Picture which 
the five Masters have printed into our Minds. Both pic- 
tures will forever live with us, but in perhaps different 
ways. The Greenley-Hewlett Pageant Picture was given 
us to admire and cherish as a complete and beautiful 
finality. The five-chapter serial presented by Magonigle 
with his kindly polished wit; Professor Boring without 
any Professional Professorism; Willcox with smile-less 
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but side-splitting humor; Cram with his own inimitable 
personal Fireworks and fearless directness; and Steele 
with his calm and beautiful philosophy,—is but an in- 
spiring and stimulating Beginning. May the Great Mind 
of which these five have proven such brilliant reflections 
nourish and develop the little seed their thought has 
planted. 

Thursday night the discussion was devoted to Com- 
petitions and Architectural Relations. In regard to Com- 
petitions, the suggestion was advanced that a certain 
limited exercise of “States’ Rights” might be considered 
in this connection. Mr. Pond misunderstood, I believe, 
what was in the minds of some of the speakers, and 
gave us a piece of his mind. As one of the guilty parties, 
I might say that it is vastly more inspiring to catch the 
Devil from Mr. Pond than to collect palms from ordinary 
people. That matter of Architectural Relations was 
only touched upon—it will take several years to arrive at 
a real crystallization of thought upon that important, 
and at present somewhat chaotic, subject. 

Friday morning Messrs. Morris of New York and 
Zantzinger of Philadelphia made some remarks about the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design, and modestly suggested 
the great Truth that this magnificent institution, founded 
upon unselfishness and built of co-operation, is the great- 
est Educational influence in our Professional field. 

After this Fifty-seventh Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects, one is simply overwhelmed with 
the honor and Glory of being a part and parcel, however 
small, of this great body of cultured polished thinkers that 
our Institute has this year proven itself to be. 


Harry F. CUNNINGHAM. 


The Imperial Age’ 


I 


HE DECADE between 1890 and 1900 saw the rise 

i of a new period in American architecture. This 

period had, it is true, been dimly foreshadowed by 
the grandiose L’Enfant, who sought to convert Washing- 
ton into the image of Louis XIV’s Paris; but if the super- 
ficial forms of this new period resembled those of the 
early republican period, and if the precedents of classic 
architecture again became a guide, the dawning age was 
neither a revival nor a continuation. 

In the meanwhile, fresh influences had entered. ‘The 
generation of students who had studied in Jl’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts after the Civil War were ready, at last, to 
follow the lone trail which Richard H. Hunt had blazed. 
Richardson’s most intimate disciples reacted against the 
stamp of his personality and sought a more neutral mode 
of expression, consecrated by established canons of good 


*AutHor’s Nore. By itself, this essay may seem a somewhat 
stylicized description of the development of American architecture 
between 1890 and 1910. It should be remembered, therefore, that 
“The Imperial Age” falls between two other chapters, ‘““The Defeat 
of Romanticism’ and “The Age of the Machine,” and _ that 
various qualifications which are necessary to a faithful picture of 
the period in its totality are presented im these chapters. It is only 


the imperial aspect of this architecture that is strong enough and 
permanent enough to deserve criticism; the remaining work, for the 
most part, is literally beneath criticism—a transitory wreckage which 
is swiftly being broken up and swept away. 
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taste. On top of this, the introduction of steel-cage 
construction removed the necessity for solid masonry, and 
placed a premium upon the mask. The stage was set for 
a new act of the drama. 

All these influences shaped the style of our architecture 
when it arose; but the condition that gave it a substantial 
base was the rise of a new order in America’s economic 
life. Up to this time, the chief industrial problem had 
been to improve the processes of mechanical production 
and to stake out new areas for exploitation. One may 
compare these economic advances to the separate sorties 
of an army operating on a wide front: any lone adventurer 
might take his courage in his hands and exploit an inven- 
tion, or sink an oil well, if he could find it. By 1890 the 
frontier had closed; the major resources of the country 
were under the control of the monopolist; it became more 
important to consolidate gains than freshly to achieve 
them. Separate lines of railroads were welded into sys- 
tems; separate steel plants and oil plants were wrought 
into trusts; and where monopoly did not rest upon a 
foundation of natural advantage, the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” began its service as a useful substitute. The popu- 
lar movements which sought to challenge the forces of 
this new regime—the labor movement, socialism, populism 
—had neither analyzed the situation with sufficient care 
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nor attracted the adherence of the majority. The defeat 
of Henry George as a local political candidate was sym- 
bolic: by 1888 a humane thinker like Edward Bellamy 
had already accepted the defeat, had embraced the idea 
of the trust, and had conceived a comprehensive utopia 
on the basis of letting the process of monopoly go the 
limit so that finally, by a mere yank of the levers, the 
vast economic organizations of the country would become 
the “property” of the people. 

The drift to the open lands came to a full pause. The 
land-empire had been conquered, and its overlords were 
waxing in power and riches: the name “millionaire” be- 
came the patent of America’s new nobility. With the 
shift from industry to finance went a shift from the pro- 
ducing towns to the spending towns: architecture came to 
dwell in the stock exchanges, the banks, the shops, and 
the clubs of the metropolis; if it sought the country- 
side at all, it established itself in the villas that were 
newly laid out on hill and shore in the neighborhood of 
the great cities. The keys to this period are opulence and 
magnitude: “money to burn.” 

These years witnessed what the Roman historian, Fer- 
rero, has called a “véritable recommencement d'histoire.” 
In the new centers of privilege there arose a scale of 
living and a mode of architecture which, with all its at- 
tendant miseries, depletions and exploitations, recalled the 
Rome of the first and second centuries after Christ. It 
is needless to say that the greater proportion of the fac- 
tories, shops and homes which were erected had no rela- 
tion, at all to the imperial regime; for not everyone par- 
ticipated in either the benefits or the depressions that 
attended the growth of monopoly; but the accent of this 
period, the dominant note, was an imperial one. While 
the commonplace building of the time cannot be ignored, 
it remains, so to say, out of the picture. 


II 


Hardly had the process of concentration and consolida- 
tion begun before the proper form manifested itself. 
The occasion for its appearance was the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, opened in 1893. In creating this fair, 
the enterprise and capacity for organization, which the 
architects of Chicago had brought to the construction of 
the skyscraper, transformed the unkempt wilderness of 
Jackson Park into the Great White City in the space of 
two short years. Here the architects of the country, 
particularly of New York and Chicago, appeared for the 
first time as a united profession, or, to speak more ac- 
curately, as a college. Led by the New Yorkers, who had 
come more decisively under European influence, they 
brought to this exposition the combination of skill and 
taste in all the departments of the work that had, two 
centuries earlier, created the magnificent formalities of 
Versailles. There was unity of plan in the grouping of 
the main buildings about the lagoon; there was unity of 
tone and color in the gleaming white facades; there was 
unity of effect in the use of classic orders and classic 
forms of decoration. Lacking any genuine unity of ideas 
and purposes—for Root had initially conceived of a varie- 
gated Oriental ‘setting—the architects of the exposition 
had achieved the effects of unity by subordinating their 
work to an established precedent. They chanted a Roman 


litany above the Babel of individual styles. It was a capi- 
tal triumph of the academic imagination. If these main 
buildings were architecture, America had never seen so 
much of it at one time before. Even that belated Graeco- 
Puritan, Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, was warm in praise. 

It would be foolish to quarrel with the style that was 
chosen for these exposition buildings, or to deny its 
propriety. Messrs. McKim, White, Hunt and Burnham 
divined that they were fated to serve Renaissance despots 
and emperors with more than Roman power, and uner- 
ringly they chose the proper form for their activites. 
Whereas Rome had cast its spell over the architects of 
the early Renaissance because they wished once more to 
enter into its life, the life of its sages and poets and 
artists, it attracted the architects of the White City 
because of its external features—because of its stereo- 
typed canons and rules, because of the relatively small 
number of choices it offered for a lapse in taste, because 
of its skill in conspicuous waste, and, finally, because of 
that very non-committal quality in its massive forms 
which permitted the basilica to become a church, or the 
temple to become a modern bank. 

Of all the Renaissance architects, their impulses and 
interests were nearest, perhaps, to Robert Adam, whose 
church at West Wycombe could be turned into a ball- 
room by the simple act of removing the pews and per- 
mitting the gay walls and decorations to speak for them- 
selves. Behind the white stiff facade of the World’s Fair 
buildings was the steel and glass structure of the engi- 
neer: the building spoke one language and the “architec- 
ture” another. If the coming of the skyscraper had turned 
masonry into veneer, here was a mode of architecture 
which was little but veneer. In their place, at the Fair, 
these classic buildings were all that could be demanded: 
Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s defense of the Baroque, in The 
Architecture of Humanism, applies particularly to its 
essential manifestations in the Garden and the Theatre— 
and why not in the Exhibition Building? 

Form and function, ornament and design, have no in- 
herent relation, one with the other, when the mood of 
the architect is merely playful: there is no use in discuss- 
ing the anatomy of architecture when its only aim is fancy 
dress. As a mask, as a caprice, the classic orders are as 
justifiable as the icing on a birthday cake: they divert the 
eye without damaging the structure that they conceal. 
Unfortunately, the architecture of the Renaissance has a 
tendency to imitate the haughty queen who advised the 
commons to eat cake. Logically, it demands that a Wall 
Street clerk shall live like a Lombardy prince, that a 
factory should be subordinated to esthetic contemplation; 
and since these things are impossible, it permits “mere 
building” to become illiterate and vulgar below the stand- 
ards of the most debased vernacular. Correct in pro- 
portion, elegant in, detail, courteous in relation to each 
other, the buildings of the World’s Fair were nevertheless 
only the simulacra of a living architecture; they were the 
concentrated expression of an age which sought to produce 
“values” rather than goods. In comparison with this new 
style, the romanticism of the Victorian Age, with its 
avid respect for the medixval building traditions, was 
honesty and dignity itself. 

The Roman precedent, modified by the work of Louis 
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XIV and Napolean III, by Le Notre and Haussmann, 
formed the basis not merely for the World’s Fair, but 
for the host of city plans that were produced in the two 
decades that followed. It seemed for a while as if the 
architect might take the place of the engineer as city 
planner, and that the mangled regularity of the engineer’s 
gridiron plan, laid down without respect to topographic 
advantage or to use, might be definitely supplanted in the 
remodelled central districts and in the new extensions 
and suburbs of the American city. The evil of the World’s 
Fair triumph was that it suggested to the civic enthusiast 
that every city might become a fair: it introduced the 
notion of the City Beautiful as a sort of municipal cos- 
metic, and reduced the work of the architect to that of 
putting a pleasing front upon the scrappy building, upon 
the monotonous streets and the mean houses, that char- 
acterized the newer and the larger cities. 

But if the engineer, who had devoted himself to sewers 
and street-systems alone, had been superficial, the archi- 
tectural city planner, who devoted himself to parkways 
alone, to grand avenues a L’Avenue de Bois-de-Boulogne 
alone, or to squares like the Place de L’Etoile alone, was 
equally superficial. The civic center and the parkway 
represented the better and more constructive side of this 
effort: in Cleveland, in Pittsburgh, in Springfield, Mass., 
harmonious groups of white buildings raised their heads 
above the tangle of commercial traffic, and in the restora- 
tion of L’Enfant’s plan for Washington, the realities of 
the imperial regime caught up with the dreamer born out 
of his due time. Most of these plans, however, were 
pathetically unreal. One of the reports for Manhattan, 
for example, devoted pages and pages to showing the 
improvement that would follow the demolition of the 
wall around Central Park—and the importance of clipped 
trees in the design of grand avenues! 

Plainly, the architect did not face with sufficient real- 
ism the colossal task with which he was confronted in 
the renovation of the city. He accepted his improvements 
too much at the value placed upon them by the leaders 
of Big Business—as a creator of land-values, as an ele- 
ment in increasing the commercial attractiveness of the 
city. Did not Mr. Daniel Burnham himself point to the 
improvements in Periclean Athens, not as the embodi- 
ment of Athenian citizenship and religion at its highest 
point, but as a measure for increasing the attractiveness 
of the city to visitors from abroad? Cut off from his true 
function to serve and beautify the community, made an 
accessory of business itself, like the merest salesman or 
advertising agent, it is no wonder that the architect speed- 
ily lost his leadership; and that the initiative went once 
again into the hands of the engineer. 

The main merit of all these efforts to perpetuate the 
World’s Fair is that they sought to achieve some of the 
dignity and decisiveness of the formal plan. Their weak- 
ness was that they neglected new elements, like the bill- 
board, the skysign, the subway, the tall building, which 
undermined the effects of the plan even when it was 
achieved. In their efforts to escape from the welter of 
misguided commercial enterprise, the advocates of the 
city beautiful placed too great reliance upon spots of 
outward order and decency; they took refuge in the paper 
symmetry of axial avenues and rond-points, as one finds 
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them in Haussmann’s Paris, and neglected the deeper and 
more genuine beauties of, let us say, the High Street in 
Oxford or Chipping Camden, or of many another Euro- 
pean town that had achieved completion in its essentials 
before the 19th century. 

In short, the advocates of the city beautiful sought a 
remedy on paper which could be purchased only by a 
thorough reorganization of life. If all this applies to the 
better side of the World’s Fair, it touches even more 
emphatically the worse. 


Ill 


The twenty years between 1890 and 1910 saw the 
complete rehabilitation of the Roman mode as the very 
cloak and costume of imperial enterprise. The main 
effort of architecture was to give an effect of dignity and 
permanence to the facades of the principal thoroughfares: 
the public buildings must dominate the compositions, 
numerous boulevards and avenues must concentrate the 
traffic at certain points and guide the stranger to the mar- 
kets and amusements: where possible, as in the Chicago 
plan by Messrs. Burnham and Bennett, avenues must be 
cut through the gridiron pattern of blocks in order to 
achieve these effects. If this imperial street system is 
somewhat arbitrary, and if the necessary work of grad- 
ing, filling, demolishing, and purchasing existing property 
rights is extremely costly, the end nevertheless justifies the 
means—the architecture impresses and awes a populace 
that shares vicariously in its glories. Should the effect 
prove a little too austere and formidable, the monuments 
will be offset with circuses and hippodromes. 

In all this, the World’s Fair was a precise and classic 
example, for it reproduced in miniature the imperial order. 
When the financial panic of 1893 kept people away from 
the exhibitions of art, industry and culture, sideshows were 
promptly introduced by the astute organizers. Beyond 
the serene classic facades, which recalled the elevation of 
a Marcus Aurelius, sprawled the barkers, the freaks and 
the tricksters whose gaudy booths might have reminded 
the spectator of the other side of the imperial shield— 
the gaminism of Petronius Arbiter. The transformation 
of these white facades into the Gay White Ways came 
during the next decade; whilst the sideshows achieve a 
separate existence as “Coney Island.” On top of this 
came the development of the mildly gladiatorial spectacles 
of football and baseball: at first invented for playful 
exercise, they became a standard means of exhibition by 
more or less professional performers. The erection of 
numerous amphitheaters and arenas, such as the Yale 
Bowl, the Harvard Stadium, the Lewisohn Stadium and 
their counterparts in the West, rounded out the imperial 
spectacle. 

By a happy congruence of forces, the large-scale manu- 
facture of Portland cement and the reintroduction of the 
Roman method of concrete construction, came during the 
same period. Can any one contemplate this scene and still 
fancy that imperialism was nothing more than a move for 
foreign markets and territories of exploitation? On the 
contrary, it was a tendency that expressed itself in every 
department of Western civilization, and if it appears most 
naked, perhaps, in America, that is only because, as in 
the earlier periods, there was so little here to stand in 














its way. Mr. Louis Sullivan might well complain, in 
The Autobiography of an Idea, that imperialism stifled 
the more creative modes of architecture which might have 
derived from our fine achievements in science, from our 
tentative experiments in democracy. It seems inevitable, 
however, that the dominant fact in our civilization should 
stamp the most important monuments and buildings with 
its image. In justice to the great professors of the classic 
style, Messrs. McKim and Burnham and Carrére and 
Hastings, one must admit that the age shaped them and 
chose them and used them for its ends. Their mode of 
building was almost unescapably determined by the thing 
built. 

The change in the social scene which favored an im- 
perial setting was not without its effects upon the indus- 
tries that supplied the materials for architecture, and 
upon the processes of building itself. Financial concentra- 
tion in the stone-quarries, for example, was abetted by the 
creation of a national system of rail-transportation, and 
partly, perhaps, by the elaboration of the mechanical equip- 
ment for cutting and trimming stone beyond a point where 
a small plant could work economically. The result was 
that during this period numerous small local quarries, 
which had been called into existence by Richardson’s fine 
eye for color contrasts, were allowed to lapse. Vermont 
marble and Indiana limestone served better the traditions 
that had been created in the White City. 

The carrying of coals to Newcastle is always a pathetic 
practice; it remained for the imperial age to make it a 
subject for boasting. Just as many Connecticut towns, 
whose nearby fields are full of excellent granite boulders, 
boast a bank or a library of remote marble, so New 
York City, which has a solid foundation of schist, gneiss 
and limestone, could point to only a handful of buildings, 
notably the College of the City of New York and Mr. 
Goodhue’s Church of the Intercession, in which these 
excellent local materials were used. The curious result 
of being able by means of railway transportation to draw 
upon the ends of the earth for materials has been, not 
variety, but monotony. Under the imperial regime the 
architect was forced to design structures that were iden- 
tical in style, treatment and material, though they were 
placed thousands of miles apart, and differed in every im- 
portant function. This ignorance of regional resources 
is not incompatible with grand effects, or even on occasion 
with decently good architecture. But it does not profit by 
that fine adaptation to site, that justness of proportion in 
the size of window and slope of roof, which is an earnest 
of the architect’s mastery of the local situation. Sub- 
stitute Manilla for the military colony of Timgad, or 
Los Angeles for Alexandria, and it is plain that we have 
here another aspect of Ferrero’s generalization. Even 
architects whose place of work was nearer to the site of 
their buildings were nevertheless compelled to copy the 
style of the more successful practitioners in New York 
and Chicago. 

In government, in industry, in architecture, the imperial 
age was one. The underlying policy of imperialism is to 
exploit the life and resources of separate regions for the 
benefit of the holders of privilege in the capital city. 
Under this regime, all roads lead literally to Rome. 
While, as the German historian, W. H. Riehl, points out, 
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the provincial highroads served to bring the city out into 
the countryside, the railroads served to bring the major 
cities together and to drain the products of rural regions 
into the metropolis. It was no accident that the great 
triumphs of American architecture during the imperial 
period were the railroad stations; particularly the Penn- 
sylvania and the Grand Central in New York, and the 
Union Station in Washington. Nor is it by mere chance 
that the Washington and the Pennsylvania station are 
the monuments to two architects, Messrs. McKim and 
Burnham, who worshipped most. whole-heartedly at the 
imperial shrine. With capital insight, these men founded 
the American Academy at Rome; they recognized their 
home. 

/Esthetically considered, it is true perhaps that the 
finest element in the Pennsylvania station is the train 
hall, where the architect has dealt sincerely with his 
steel elements and has not permitted himself to cast a 
fond, retrospective eye upon the Roman baths. When 
all allowances are made, however, there remains less for 
criticism in the railroad stations and the stadiums— 
those genuinely Roman bequests—than in any of the other 
imperial monuments. Indeed, so well does Roman archi- 
tecture lend itself to the railroad station that one of the 
prime virtues of such a building—namely, ease of cir- 
culation—was even communicated to the New York Pub- 
lic Library, where it is nothing but a nuisance, since it 
both increases the amount of noise and diminishes the 
amount of space for reading rooms that are already 
overcrowded. 

Here, indeed, is the capital defect of an established and 
formalized mode: it tends to make the architect think of 
a new problem in terms of an old solution for a different 
problem. Mr. Charles McKim, for example, indignantly 
withdrew from the competition over the New York Pub- 
lic Library because the demands of the librarian for a 
convenient and expeditious administration of his business 
interfered with the full-blown conception which Mr. 
McKim had in mind. All this happened after years of 
demonstration in the Boston Library of Messrs. McKim 
and White’s failure to meet that problem squarely; and 
it apparently was not effected by Mr. McKim’s exper- 
ience with the great Columbia Library, which has ample 
space for everything except books. In short, the classic 
style served well enough only when the building to be 
erected had some direct relation to the needs and inter- 
ests of the Roman world—the concourse of idlers in the 
baths or the tiers of spectators in the circuses and hippo- 
dromes. When it came face to face with our own day, 
it had but little to say, and it said that badly, as anyone 
who will patiently examine the superimposed orders on 
the American Telegraph Building in New York will 
discover for himself. 


IV 

With the transition from republican to imperial Rome, 
numerous monuments were erected to the Divine Cesar. 
Within a much shorter time that marked the growth of 
the imperial tradition in America, a similar edification 
of patriotic memories took place. 

In the restoration of the original plan of Washington, 
which began in 1901, the axis of the plan was so altered 
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as to make it pass through the Washington Monument, 
and at the same time the place of the Lincoln Memorial, 
designed by the late Mr. Henry Bacon, a pupil of Mr. 
McKim’s, was assigned. This was the first of a whole 
series of temples devoted to the national deities. In the 
Lincoln Memorial, in the McKinley Memorial at Niles, 
Ohio, in the Hall of Fame in New York University, 
and in their prototype, Grant’s Tomb, one feels not the 
living beauty of our American past but the mortuary air 
of archeology. The America that Lincoln was bred in, 
the homespun and humane and humorous America that 
he wished to preserve, has nothing in common with the 
sedulously classic monument that was erected to his 
memory. Who lives in that shrine, I wonder—Lincoln, 
or the men who conceived it? The leader who beheld 
the mournful victory of the Civil War, or the generation 
that took pleasure in the mean triumph of the Spanish- 
American exploit, and placed the imperial standard in the 
Philippines and the Caribbean? 

On the plane of private citizenship a similar movement 
took place: while before 1890 one can count the tombs in 
our cemeteries that boast loudly of the owner’s earthly 
possessions and power, from that time onward the minia- 
ture temple-mausoleum becomes more and more frequent. 
In fact, an entire history of architecture could be deduced 
from our cemeteries; all that has so far been described 
could be marked in the progress from the simple slab, 
carved in almost Attic purity, with a weeping willow 
or a cubistic cherub, that characterized the 18th century, 
to the bad lettering and the more awkward ornamented 
headstones of the early 19th century; and from this to the 
introduction of polished granite and iron ornament in the 
post-Civil War cemetery, down to the mechanically per- 
fect mausoleum, where the corpses are packed like the 
occupants of a subway train, that some of our more 
effusively progressive communities boast of today. As 
we live, so we die: no wonder Shelley described hell as 
a place much like London. 

The Roman development of New York, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and the lesser metropolises had an important effect 
upon the homes of the people. Historically, the im- 
perial monument and the slum-tenement go hand in hand. 
The same process that creates an unearned increment 
for the landlords who possess favored sites contributes 
a generous quota—which might be called the unearned 
excrement—of depression, overcrowding, and bad living 
in the dormitory districts of the city. This had hap- 
pened in imperial Rome; it had happened again in Paris 
under Napoleon III, where Haussmann’s sweeping recon- 
structions created new slums in the districts behind the 
grand avenues, quite as bad, if far less obvious, than those 
that had been cleared away; and it happened once again 
in our American cities. Whereas in Rome a certain 
limit, however, was placed upon the expansion of the city 
because of the low development of vehicular traffic the 
rise of mechanical transportation placed no bounds at 
all on the American city. If Rome was forced to create 
huge engineering projects like aqueducts and sewers in 
order to cleanse the inhabitants and remove the offal of its 
congested districts, the American city followed the ex- 
ample of the modern Romes like London and Paris by 
devising man-sewers, in which the mass of plebeians could 
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be daily drained back and forth between their dormitories 
and their factories. 

So far from relieving congestion, these colossal pieces 
of engineering only made more of it possible: by pouring 
more feeder lines into the central district of New York, 
Boston, Chicago, or where you will; rapid transit in- 
creased the housing congestion at one end and the busi- 
ness congestion at the other. As for the primary sewer 
system devised for the imperial metropolis, it could 
scarcely even claim, with rapid transit, that it was a 
valuable commercial investment. The water outlets of 
the New York region are so thoroughly polluted that not 
merely have the shad and the oyster-beds vanished from 
the Hudson River, where both once flourished, but it 
is a serious question whether the tides can continue to 
transport their vast load of sewage without a preliminary 
reduction of its content. 

Like the extension of the water conduits into the 
Adirondacks, all these necessary little improvements add 
to the per capita cost of living in an imperial metropolis, 
without providing a single benefit that a smaller city with 
no need for such improvements does not enjoy. In the 
matter of public parks, for example, the Committee on 
Congestion in New York, in 1911, calculated that the 
park space needed for the East Side alone, on the scale 
provided by the city of Hartford, would be greater than 
the entire area of Manhattan Island. In short, even for 
its bare utilitarian requirements, the mass-city, as the 
Germans call it, costs more and gives less than communi- 
ties which have not had imperial greatness inflicted upon 
them. 

As to the more positive improvements under the im- 
perial regime, history leaves no doubt as to their dubious 
character, and current observation only reinforces his- 
tory’s lesson. In discussing the growth of the tenement in 
Rome after the Great Fire, Friedlander says: 

“The motives for piling up storeys were as strong as 
ever: the site for Cesar’s Forum had cost over £875,000 
compensation to tenants and ground landlords. Rome had 
loftier houses than modern capitals. A disproportionately 
large part of the area available for building was monopo- 
lized by the few, in consequence of the waste of space in 
the plethoric architecture of the day, and a very consider- 
able portion was swallowed up by the public places, such 
as the imperial forums, which took up six hectares, as 
well as by the traffic regulations and extensions of the 
streets. The transformation and decoration of Rome by 
the Czsars enhanced the scarcity of housing, as did 
Napoleon III’s improvements in Paris. A further ad- 
jutory cause of the increase in the price of dwellings was 
the habit of speculation in house property (which Crassus 
had practiced in great style) and the monopoly of the 
proprietors, in consequence of which houses were let and 
sublet.” 

It would be tedious to draw out the parallel: given 
similar social conditions in America, we have not been 
able to escape the same social results; even down to the 
fact that the palliatives of private philanthropy flourish 
here again as they had not flourished anywhere on the 
same scale since the Roman Empire. So much for im- 
perial greatness. Mr. Daniel Burnham said of the 
World’s Fair, according to testimony of Mr. Bennett and 
Mr. Charles Moore, “that it is what the Romans would 




















have wished to create in permanent form.” One may say 
of our imperial cities that they are what the Romans did 
create—but whether the form will be permanent or not is 
a matter we may leave to the sardonic attentions of 
history. 


For my own part, I think we have at last acquired a 
criterion which will enable us to sum up the architecture 
of the imperial age, and deal justly with these railroad 
stations and stadiums, these sewers and circuses, these 
aqueducts and parkways and grand avenues. Our imperial 
architecture is an architecture of compensation: it pro- 
vides grandiloquent stones for people who have been 
deprived of bread and sunlight and all that keeps man 
from becoming vile. Behind the monumental facades of 
our metropolis trudges a landless proletariat, doomed to 
the servile routine of the factory system; and beyona 
the great cities lies a countryside whose goods are 
drained away, whose children are uprooted from the soil 
on the prospect of easy gain and endless amusements, and 
whose remaining cultivators are steadily drifting into 
the ranks of an abject tenantry. This is not a casual 
observation: it is the translation of the last three census 
reports into plain English. Can one take the pretensions 
of this architecture seriously; can one worry about its 
esthetics or take full delight in such finer forms as Mr. 
Pope’s Temple of the Scottish Rite in Washington, or Mr. 
Bacon’s Lincoln Memorial? Yes, perhaps—if one refuses 
to look beyond the outward mark. 


Even in some of its proudest buildings, the imperial 
show wears thin; and one need not peer into the slums 
beyond in order to realize its defects. The rear of the 
Metropolitan Museum or the Brooklyn Museum, for 
example, might be the rear of a row of Bronx tenements 
or Long Island City factories, so gaunt and barren and 
hideous is their aspect. If the imperial age was fore- 
shadowed in the World’s Fair, it has received its apoth- 
eosis in the museum. In contrast to the local museums, 
one still finds occasionally in Europe, which are little 
more than extensions of the local curio cabinet, the im- 
perial museum is essentially a loot-heap, a comprehensive 
repository for plunder. The sage Viollet-le-Duc once 
patly said that he preferred to see his apples hanging on 
a tree, rather than arranged in rows in the fruit shop: but 
the animus of the museum is to value the plucked fruit 
more than the tree that bore it. Into the museum come 
the membra disiecta of other lands, other cultures, other 
civilizations. All that had, once been a living faith and 
practice is here reduced to ‘a separate specimen, pattern, 
or form. For the museum, the world of art has already 
been created: the future is restricted to a duplication of 
the perfected past. This animus is identic to that which 
made the Romans so skillful in copying Greek statues 
and so dull in carving their own; a desirable habit of 
humility were it not for the fact that the works of art 
in the past could not have been created had our ancestors 
been so punctual in respect to finished work. The one 
thing the museum cannot attempt to do is to supply a 
soil for living art: all that it can present is a pattern for 
reproduction. To the extent that an insincere or imita- 
tive art is better than no art at all, the Imperial Age 
marked an advance: to the extent, however, that a living 
art is a fresh gesture of the spirit, the museum confessed 
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all too plainly that the age had no fresh gestures to make; 
on that score, it was a failure, and the copying of period 
furniture and the design of period architecture were the 
livid proofs of that failure. 

The museum is a manifestation of our curiosity, our 
acquisitiveness, our essentially predatory culture; and 
these qualities were copiously exhibited in the architecture 
of imperialism. It would be foolish to reproach the great 
run of architects for being moulded by the dominant social 
and economic characteristics of the period; for even those 
who in belief and design have remained outside the age 
—such resolute advocates of a medieval policy as Dr. 
Ralph Adams Cram—have not been able to divert its 
currents. In so far as we have learned to care more for 
empire than for a community of freemen, living the good 
life, more for dominion over palm and pine than for the 
humane discipline of ourselves, the architect has had no 
choice but to enshrine our desires. The opulence, the 
waste of resources and energies, the perversion of human 
effort represented in this architecture are but the outcome 
of our general scheme of working and living. Architec- 
ture, like government, is about as good as a community 
deserves. The shell that we create for ourselves marke 
our spiritual development as plainly as that of a snail 
denotes its species. If some times architecture becomes 
frozen music, we have ourselves to thank when it is a 
pompous blare of meaningless sounds. 


Lewis MumForp. 


Comment 


America’s progress is well outlined in Hegel’s descrip- 
tion of the Spirit of a Nation, what creates it, its pro- 
gression from stage to stage, and expression of that spirit 
at the various stages of its journey, from the time when 
the first sturdy group stood together in a circle with 
women and children inside and weapons pointing out, on 
through prosperity to its very decadence. 

The national spirit up to ten years after the Civil War 
seemed to be intensely patriotic. When peace settled 
over the country, material prosperity seemed to express 
the spirit. In 1876 we had an Exposition at Philadelphia, 
where the buildings and grounds showed a feeble attempt 
at a proper housing and setting of our first one of the 
series of World’s Fairs. At that time we had not reached 
the stage of organized prosperity which made the Chicago 
Exposition possible and which Mr. Mumford properly 
likens, in dynamic power, to that of Rome. Quite 
naturally it reflected the physical aspect of the Eternal 
City in a marked degree. It could not be otherwise and 
follow natural expression. We were proud of it, and it 
gave the nation a new respect for architecture. If an 
exposition were projected now it is doubtful whether we 
could find a group of men capable of designing a beautiful 
ensemble in any other general style than one with recog- 
nized classic as a basis. 

The Exposition of 1890 in France was a real creation— 
unlike any classic architecture. The French architects 
were brilliant in their successful designing; their buildings 
were of honest exposition architecture, but were they 
sympathetic to the American public? No! Americans 
were not ready for these new ideas and architectural 





spirit; they did not like the Exposition of 1890, which was 
good architecture, but they did respond to the one of 
1893 in Chicago because it fitted the national spirit. 

Good architecture does not necessarily come in response 
to effective business administration, nor does high intel- 
lectuality connote appreciation of art. Beautiful forms 
are produced by all ripe old cultures, even by savages 
when tribes are old, but leaders in science today do not 
produce plastic beauty; and the men of science are now in 
the saddle of America. 

That our architecture accurately reflects the spirit of 
the times is undeniable. These are the days of decline in 
the power of autocrats. The bosses are building for the 
workmen and largely at their dictation. The imperialism 
controlling us and our architecture today is that of the 
proletariat. 

We are now testing the idea of Democracy. It is not 
so much a question of making the world safe for Democ- 
racy as to be sure Democracy is safe for the world. 

The change in attitude toward work, the ease of liv- 
ing, the luxury of the general public, the automobile, the 
moving-picture, the phonograph and the radio, with flux- 
ive restlessness of people going about like nomads—these 
do not make for style in architecture; style comes from 
settled public conviction and not from scattered thinking. 

Architects cannot make the public appreciate things 
it does not understand. The saying—“you can lead a 
horse to water but you cannot make him drink”—is as 
true as that you can vote for prohibition but you cannot 
prevent drinking. The public knows what it likes and 
appears to get it. 

The mansion is disappearing, and cottages occupy what 
was once a beautiful estate. More welfare buildings 
than palaces are built today. The typical structure is a 
great mass composed of small units for the use of in- 
dividuals. The herd instinct is so strong that decentrali- 
zation seems impossible. Flocking to cities is lowering na- 
tional vitality. Is this a pernicious imperialism? We 
cannot avert our fate; we cannot make our architecture 
other than that expressing our spirit. 

The system which produces vast quantities of repeated 
architectural forms for the commonplace building also 
gives each workman sanitary appliances as fine in func- 
tion as those of the millionaire. The common laborer 
today enjoys luxuries denied the ladies of the courts when 
they were surrounded by beautiful architecture. 

Mass production in designs follows the demand for 
“big building quick.” Many architects have offices of 
from fifty to one hundred or more assistants, whose work 
they should vitalize; and all this must be done on the 
drawing board, for the materials come from widely 
separated sources ready to assemble in the building. Is 
it not wonderful that we get any good architecture under 
these conditions? 

This is the spirit\of the times and it must and will be 
expressed in our buildings until the spirit of the nation 
changes. 

A gradual awakening to a sense of beauty is now com- 
ing to the American public with great intensity, and archi- 
tecture will become the most pronounced expression of the 
new phase of the national spirit. Some day another style 
will probably develop which will be a beautiful expression 
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of our national spirit, and then we should have an ex- 
position to exemplify it, to give it full form and color 
and have it sealed by public approval. But it will be 
slowly evolved on precedent, with growth only in propor- 
tion to our genius for architectural design. When prece- 
dent is ignored in design, beauty is not a quality of the 
product, however much of the novelty, logic and clever- 
ness it may show. Let us consider where we were in 
1876, where we were in 1893, where we are now, and 
where we will be in fifty years. Will the spirit which 
brought us our great material prosperity lead us on to 
an age of beauty as our next step toward decadence? 


WI.i1aM A. Borne. 


Mr. Mumford’s phrase, “The Architecture of Imperial- 
ism,” is rather a stroke of genius. We have been looking 
for a comprehensive caption to this particular epoch of 
architecture, and now we have it; exact, explicit, de- 
scriptive. Architecture always has been a very accurate 
exponent of civilization, and never more so than during 
the generation that created the Chicago Fair and pro- 
duced such men as McKim, Burnham, White, Hunt and 
Carrére, to give it visible showing in artistic form. Im- 
perialism after the Roman fashion, no less; superb, in- 
solent, dominating and potent. It had no relationship to 
the real things of life, but it controlled and abso- 
lutely transformed our national life with its instruments 
and ideals, and the architecture produced for it, and at 
its imperial demand, was as expressive in its way as 
Gothic was of Medizvalism. Perhaps in the latter case 
the art was finer than the spirit that prompted it (there 
are those who maintain this); certainly it was so in the 
former instance, and the great architects of this imperial 
era cast a certain glamor of fineness and nobility over 
a thing that was in itself rather coarse in its cynicism 
and brutality. The White City was a radiant frontis- 
piece, a masque of spiritual death, but in the light of con- 
temporary revelations are the marble State Capitols and 
the Washington palaces, the railway stations and insur- 
ance buildings and Florida villas, yes and the libraries 
and colleges themselves so very different in their nature 
and connotation? Aloofness from the real things of life, 
but splendid, competent and inspiring; this seems to be 
the kernel of it all. 

Mr. Mumford deals with the era as a unit, but he 
was making his point and was justified. He would be the 
first to admit that other forces were then in operation, 
though hiddenly and without much promise at the time. 
During the very year that saw the consummation of im- 
perial architecture there were the same old three inde- 
structible entities struggling along to maintain them- 
selves and achieve expression; the home, the school and 
the church; domestic life, education and religion. None 
of these ever yielded really to imperialism, and the Min- 
nesota Capitol, the New York Public Library, the Edu- 
cational Building at Albany, Columbia University and the 
Christian Science Temple in Boston, saw simultaneously 
the return of Tudor Gothic and Colonial to the colleges, 
the development of a competent and vital religious art 
based on Medizval precedent, and the slow recovery and 
expansion of types of home-building of the most perfect 
description. 
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Imperialism did not have its own way even then, and 
now the real things are coming to the front as the old 
scheme of things decays. Two tendencies show them- 
selves in these days of change when “all things are being 
made new.” The imperialism continues, it is true, with 
the fever and the headlong rush which presage an end. 
Society in 1892 was a flimsy confederacy compared with 
the political, industrial, financial, educational and social 
imperialism which affects us today, but now the pictorial 
and romantic qualities of the earlier buccaneers (they had 
those things in the 19th century) are gone, and in their 
place are the drab and sober considerations of dividends 
and utility, engineered by efficiency and “system.” The 
office building is now that and no more, and it has ex- 
tended its peculiar nature to the city hall, the library, the 
church. The efficiency expert and the structural engineer 
in the employ of the “go-getter” now control those archi- 
tectural destinies which once flowed in imperialism. 

But something else is happening. Some of us believe 
that this ugly mechanism and utilitarianism which have 
succeeded to the marble realization of the stucco dream 
of the White City are just the signs of imminent death. 
And this means the death of social imperialism even more 
than the death of its architectural expression. Modern- 
ism is riding to its fall, but, untroubled by its record and 
its fate, the three old realities continue their serene devel- 
opment. Now while the anti-social tenement house soars 
to its maniacal acme in Washington; while the public 
schools sell out to the devil of standardization and effi- 
ciency; while Protestant churches maintain a fictitious 
vitality by burying themselves in the core of revenue pro- 
ducing office buildings and hotels, still the leaven works; 
the leaven which was introduced into the imperial lump 
in those last decades of the 19th century. 

Home, schools and churches, the three realities of life, 
go quietly onward building more stately mansions for the 
souls and bodies of those who are still faithful, and after 
the last towers of imperialism have fallen, will show 
themselves ready and prepare to construct a new world 
better, and buildings more beautiful, than the old. 


RatpH Apams Cram. 


“The saddest truth is better than the merriest lie” 
quoth the late Bishop Spalding. Ordinary folks hesitate 
before accepting such a statement, and most of us reject 
it by our lives, no matter what lip-service we may render 


its principle. The task of interpreting facts in the light 
of abstract truth has ever been a thankless one. It 
would be banal to digress with reference to the persecu- 
tions which have been suffered by the prophets. It is 
safe, however, to assume that Lewis Mumford’s astonish- 
ingly frank and unafraid interpretation of modern civil- 
ization and its architecture will inspire some resentment. 
In Sticks and Stones he leaves the safe territory of dead 
men’s bones and, dealing with the living, draws conclu- 
sions from what he sees that will not be pleasant in the 
ears of the adherents of things as they are. 

Henry Adams, as he tells us in his Education, sought 
to evaluate modern tendencies by comparison in contrasts 
with the age which produced Mont St. Michel, Chartres, 
the Song of Roland, and the “Summa.” Mumford com- 
pares similarities, and shows us America as Imperial 
Rome, modernized. The comparison is not new, but 
Mumford’s searching analysis makes former efforts to 
set up the analogy seem superficial. Poor Adams is re- 
vealed in his own writing as an ultra-refined, sensitive 
soul whose spirit beat its wings in vain against the cage 
of man’s finite limitations. In ever deepening sadness he 
saw working hypotheses become accepted truths only to 
be in turn rejected as no longer tenable. His ultimate 
position was closely allied to despair. Lewis Mumford 
seems to be made of sterner fibre. He does not draw 
pessimistic conclusions, but he has faith in the worth- 
whileness of life and is brave enough to tell us wherein 
he believes that we have failed. His ideal for America 
is ‘a community of free men, living the good life” rather 
than an empire having “dominion over palm and pine,” 
and we should thank him for holding up the mirror to 
our social sins against that ideal. 

Whatever we may say as to his incisive logical argu- 
ment and his clear and deep-searching vision, we shall 
generally admit his fine mastery of the literary tools. 
His use of illustration is apt and illuminating, and sug- 
gests the student of history by the modern method which 
begins where others leave off. The true history of the 
race, if it is ever finally written, will be a synthesis of 
the results of all forms of human thought and activity. 
Mumford’s book as a human document will take a secure 
place in the literature that goes beyond Architecture or 
any other single phase of man’s self expression. Men 
who are striving to measure either our progress or our 
retrogression may not safely pass it by. 


WIuraM L. STEELE. 


The Secretary’s Page 


37. CHapter Reports: The Secretary is unable to 
say that he is particularly satisfied with the reports from 
the various Chapters either by bulletin or by copies of the 
minutes. The Secretary would like to make a confession 
to the other Chapter Secretaries to the effect that he was 
told that it would be practically impossible to get the 
Chapter Secretaries to send in reports of their meetings 
and that in his simple ignorance he doubted the state- 
ment. His doubt still remains but the events to date tend 
to prove the statement made to him. 
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He has in front of him, as the result of two months, 
bulletins and copies of minutes from the following Chap- 
ters: BAttimore, WASHINGTON STATE, CENTRAL ILLI- 
nois, NEBRASKA, SAN Francisco, Cotumsus, Pirts- 
BURGH, GeorciA, Cu1caco, New York, Boston, Ken- 
Tucky, Wisconsin, and the Illinois Society Bulletin. 
The fact that those Chapters who have printed bulletins 
are able to put the Secretary’s office on their mailing 
list and thus insure regularity is a big argument in favor 
of printed bulletins, but the smaller Chapters, of course, 
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cannot afford this. The Secretary, therefore, urges upon 
them the thought of having enough copies made of their 
minutes so they can be sent in regularly. 

The Secretary would prefer it if they were sent in 
every month, rather than as is still the habit of many 
sending in the accumulated minutes of several meetings. 

Where Chapters are within close touch of each other 
the Secretary recommends joint meetings from time to 
time, such as BALTimorE and WasuHincrToN, D. C., an- 
nounced for June. BaAttimorg also is doing an interesting 
thing in holding a special exhibition of the drawings of 
the City College Competition. 


38. ATTENDANCE AT CHapTEeR Meetincs: The mat- 
ter of good attendance at Chapter meetings seems to be 
a crucial point of interest with all Chapters, and they 
are all endeavoring to solve it in various ways. The 
Secretary wonders why it is that the experience of one 
Chapter seems to be of no value when applied to another 
Chapter, although every Chapter Executive Committee 
is led into a new line of action by what occurs in an- 
other Chapter. This is particularly illuminating in the 
matter of Chapter headquarters. The Cuicaco CHap- 
TER and the Illinois Society have combined on the prop- 
osition of securing permanent headquarters for both 
organizations, and to insure the success of this, have gone 
so far as to authorize the formation of a separate hold- 
ing company, if necessary, to purchase house and land 
where such headquarters can be maintained. New York 
is discussing the matter of permanent headquarters. 
Minnesota, which has had permanent headquarters for 
a number of years, has abandoned them and is now going 
to try the method of holding dinner meetings at various 
places. The Secretary has no answer to this whole prop- 
osition other than the simple suggestion to all members 
of the Institute that they sacrifice themselves to the ex- 
tent of devoting the few hours required for a Chapter 
meeting once a month to that particular purpose. If the 
meetings do not prove interesting to them, why not let the 
Secretary of the Chapter, or the Executive Committee, 
know wherein they lack interest and by a little co-opera- 
tion and the careful selection of the proper committee 
chairmen get what they desire in the matter of interest? 


39. ApverTIsING: The Secretary wishes to call the 
attention of all the members of the Institute to the pro- 
nouncement of the Institute in connection with the issuing 
of catalogs, or books, or pamphlets, supported by adver- 
tisements. Please look at A. I. A. Document No. 192, a 
Circular of Advice relative to Principles of Professional 
Practice. ‘To save trouble the Secretary herein again 
quotes Paragraph 9: 


“The issuance by an architect of a professional treatise 
or a monograph of his work in the form of a book or 
pamphlet which is supported by advertisements, whether 
privately printed or published through regular channels, 
tends to lower the dignity and standing of the profession 
and is to be condemned.” 

There is an advertising company making a specialty of 
providing catalogs for those architects who desire them; 
it issues a very attractive line of argument tempting the 
architect to indulge in its wares, and unless the architect 
considers all sides of the question he may succumb to 
this very plausible temptation. 
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The Secretary wishes to call attention once more to the 
fact that the 56th Convention once more emphasized the 
matter, and had the incident, which has just come to his 
attention, happened a few months earlier, it would again 
have been a subject for the 57th Convention. 

40. Sranparp State ZoninGc Enasiinc Act: The 
Secretary wishes to call the attention of the members 
of the Institute, who are interested in the zoning condi- 
tions within their territory, to the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just issued a very valuable pam- 
phlet entitled, 4 Standard State Zoning Enabling Act, and 
this should be in the possession of every architect. This 
was published by the Advisory Committee on Zoning of 
the Department of Commerce, a Committee chosen with 
the usual thoroughness and care exhibited by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce in all his work, and should be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The price is five cents per a single 
copy, with suitable reductions for larger quantities. 


Epwin H. Brown, Secretary. 


Public Information 


The program of the Public Information Committee 
for the coming year has begun to shape itself. A pro- 
fessional director of press work is to be employed for the 
whole year. Possibly an arrangement may be made by 
which the man in charge of this will devote all of his 
time to Institute activities. Details of the arrangement 
will be published later. 

The first report of the Committee on Uneconomic Prac- 
tices in the Building Trades of the New YorK CHAPTER 
has elicited considerable comment. The CoNNECTICUT 
CuHaptTer has asked for copies of the report so that it 
may send one to each member and the New York Build- 
ing Congress has also asked for copies for distribution. 
The Chapter’s Committee still has on hand about one 
hundred copies and would be glad to send one to any 
member who is interested. Address Mr. Arthur C. 
Holden, 101 Park Avenue, New York City, Secretary 
of the Committee. The Committee is now engaged on 
the second stage of its work, a special study of important 
phases touched upon in the first section. 

The attention of members is also called to the very 
important paper published in the JourNAL in July and 
dealing with “The Letting of Contracts.” This is a very 
vital contribution to the problems of architectural practice 
and is significant of the splendid work being done by the 
Congress of the Building Industry in various sections. 

Once more, the Public Information Committee calls 
attention to the fact that summer is a particularly good 
time to bring out news bearing upon architecture. 

The Chairman would consider it a special favor if the 
Chapter Public Information Committees, ifideed, if each 
member of the Institute would send to him suggestions 
for the activities of the Institute Committee during the 
year. It is almost impossible for the Committee to divine 
the special needs of different sections of the country and 
the initiative should really be taken by those who are in 
touch with local conditions. 


Joun V. Van PE tt, Chairman, 
126 East 59th St., New York City. 
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Committee Appointments 


The complete personnel of the Committees of the 
Institute for 1924-5 is not yet available, but in addition 
to those already published we are able to announce the 
following Chairmen of Committees: 

Jury of Fellows, H. H. Kendall, Boston; Education, 
George C. Nimmons, Chicago; Industrial Relations, Rob- 
ert D. Kohn, New York City; Architectural Relations, 
Harry T. Stephens, Paterson, N. J.; Contracts, Thomas 
E. Snook, New York City; Allied Arts, J. Monroe Hew- 
lett, New York City; Public Works, Milton B. Medary, 
Jr., Philadelphia; Public Information, John V. Van Pelt, 
New York City; Structural Service, N. Max Dunning, 
Chicago; Community Planning, Clarence S. Stein, New 
York City; School Building Measurements, C. B. J. 
Snyder, New York City; Foreign Relations, William 
Emerson, Boston. 

It is also announced that the New York Office of the 
Institute is now at 19 West 44th Street, which is likewise 
the office of the Committee on Structural Service and the 
Producers’ Research Council, and also the official head- 
quarters of the New York Chapter. 


Delegates 


The President appointed the following members, now 
in Europe, as delegates to the International Town Plan- 
ning Conference in Amsterdam (July), and the Interna- 
tional Conference on Education, in London, (July): 

Leon Arnal, William A. Boring, F. H. Bosworth, Jr., 
Frank A. Bowne, William Emerson, Julian C. Levi, Wil- 
liam H. Schuchardt, Clarence S. Stein, Hobart B. Up- 
john, Henry Wright. 


Obituary 


William D. Hewitt, F.A.I1.A. 
Elected to Associate Membership in the Institute in 1901 
Elected to Fellowship in 1909 
Died at Philadelphia, Pa., 23 April, 1924 


With the death of Wm. D. Hewitt, Philadelphia has 
lost one of her oldest and best known architects. The 
firm of G. W. & W. D. Hewitt, so well known to an 
older generation, was founded 52 years ago and reached 
the culmination of its work in the late nineties and early 
part of this century. Two of the largest buildings done 
by this firm were the Philadelphia Bourse and the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel. They built over fifty churches, 
mostly in the Victorian Gothic style, in various parts of 
the country. The Devon Inn and the Wissahickon Inn 
show the strong leaning of this firm toward the English 
style and all through their work, especially those build- 
ings largely due to the creative ability of William D. 
Hewitt, there was a saneness of design and simplicity of 
plan that ever marks his work, which was robust and free 
from mannerisms and bespoke a grasp of the problem 
which, ignoring unnecessary frills, reached for the solid 
essentials. 
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While Mr. Hewitt’s work showed little influence of 
the Beaux-Arts School, which was to be expected of a 
man who got first inspirations from Frank Furness, still 
I know of no architect more concerned with the proper 
development of the plan as the necessary starting point 
in the design than he. Prout’s saying, that if the plan 
be straightforward and logical and solve the problem at 
hand, then the elevations would take care of themselves, 
seemed to be ingrained in Mr. Hewitt’s work. 

Whether a large residence on the Main Line, a bank 
in Burlington, a church in Allentown, or a hospital in 
Philadelphia, in English Gothic, or Classic, or French or 
Renaissance, through them all runs the same sterling 
note, a straightforward, simple plan with the elevation 
rather massive and the details strong and at times almost 
coarse, but never frivolous or effeminate. 

It is only necessary to consider the large amount of 
work done by Mr. Hewitt to realize how successful he 
was as an architect, but as a man he was even more 
successful if one is to judge by personal worth and 
sterling character; indeed to me he always seemed to 
have some of the qualities of Lincoln, big-hearted, gen- 
erous, self-effacing, with a keen sense of humor and a 
fund of anecdote. 

Just about a year ago the Philadelphia Chapter ten- 
dered a dinner and presented a loving cup to Mr. Hewitt, 
a former president of the Philadelphia Chapter, upon 
the completion of his fifty years of unbroken membership. 
On that occasion he was full of life and vitality and re- 
sponded to one of the toasts with a song; now his song 
is hushed and we have only the memory, but in these days 
of strenuous competition that memory is inspiring, breath- 
ing of simplicity and sincerity of character. 

Mr. Hewitt was born in Burlington, N. J., about 76 
vears ago, and was educated at Burlington College and 
the Polytechnic Institute of Philadelphia, receiving his 
degree a few months before his graduation to enable him 
to respond to the call for troops before the battle of 
Gettysburg. 

Later he travelled and studied in Europe and for a 
number of years was head draftsman for Furness & 
Hewitt. The late Louis Sullivan in his Autobiography of 
an Idea refers to the favorable impression that Bill (only 
he miscalled him John) made upon him on his entering 
the office of Mr. Furness. He particularly referred to 
Mr. Hewitt’s charming way of illustrating his ideas with 
very clever and crisp sketches. 

From this position Mr. Hewitt later formed a partner- 
ship with his brother George, which lasted until about 
1902 when his brother retired. The firm became Hewitt, 
Stevens & Paist, which was succeeded by Hewitt and 
Granger and, in 1917, by Hewitt & Ash. Mr. Hewitt 
was indefatigable in his attention to his work and was 
busy until the very end.. His hobby was hunting and 
fishing and he had at one time a fine collection of rifles: 
his idea of a real vacation was a trip in the woods of 
Maine or Canada, not only for the game, but for the 
enjoyment of the out-of-door life. 

In the passing of Mr. Hewitt, Philadelphia who knew 
him has lost much, and the architects a friend in whom 
there was no guile. Percy AsH. 















































The Allied Architects’ Association of Los Angeles—I] 


N JULY, 1921, in Los Angeles, there was founded 
an Association of prominent Architects who were 
following the natural instinct of mankind to unite 

in working for a common cause. 

These thirty-three Charter Members of the Allied 
Architects’ Association of Los Angeles believed it was 
possible to submerge their individual interests and to 
work as allies to produce architecture of the highest 
possible character in public structures. By combining 
the experience and ability of competent men in one 
well directed organization, they believed that such an 
Association could provide architectural service to the 
municipality, the county, the state and the National 
Government to obtain the best results at the least 
possible cost. 

The plan and the ideal of this Organization are ex- 
pressed in the By-Laws, which state: “The Paramount 
purpose of this Association is to advance the art of 
Architecture, and by professional cooperation and col- 
laboration to secure for and provide municipal, county, 
state and national governments and _ organizations 
formed for civic betterment, or mutual or business 
advancement with the highest and best expression of 
the profession of architecture at the least possible cost 
in the design and construction of buildings, structures 
and improvements. i 


ADMINISTRATION 


The business and the property of this Association is 
managed, handled and controlled by the Board of 
Directors; it has no capital stock. The rights, inter- 
ests, privileges and liabilities of every member are 
equal, and no member can have or acquire a greater 
interest therein, nor be subject to a greater liability, 
than any other member. A member is without inter- 
est in the assets of the Association other than that con- 
ferred by his membership; on termination of member- 
ship for any reason, all rights and interests of the 
member in the assets of the Association cease. 

The administration of the work of the Association 
and the operation of its departments are in accordance 
with the most efficient and economical practice ; its chief 
divergence from the ordinary practice is its machinery 
for securing the collective criticism and service of its 
members. 

Its many members with many individualities and tal- 
ents are delegated to such work as will best serve the 
Association, and yet all members have an opportunity 
to function in the great problems of public buildings, 
an opportunity which does not come to the majority of 


architects. So, without prejudice to the individual, 
this comprehensive membership supplies in every branch 
of architectural work a collective service that no 
private individual, firm or corporation combines. 

By the method of procedure of the Association, each 
member is given an opportunity to present his own 
ideas for each new project in the form of a sketch. 
Through the consideration of these esquisses and their 
development, the membership arrives at a final design 
after frank criticism and judgment. New ideas and 
individual tastes refresh and stimulate the develop- 
ment of the design, and the interchange of thought has 
been found to be of inestimable educational value to all 
the members. Fundamental principles of design are 
constantly kept in mind and constantly referred to. 
The process is not unlike a competition, with the mem- 
bership as a whole acting as the judges. The ultimate 
meeting of minds tends to prove that men instinctively 
work in unison for a common cause. 


DEVELOPMENT WorkK 


The obligation expressed in the Articles of Incor- 
poration, “to advance the Art of Architecture,” car- 
ries with it the important duty of rendering help to 
the younger generation of architects, students and 
draftsmen; of educating the public to desire better 
architecture, to secure the means for its accomplishment 
and to appreciate the value of the Services of the Archi- 
tect to the Community; and of distributing literature 
and information pertaining to Art and Architecture. 

With this in view a department of the Association 
has been organized which has already developed an 
Architectural and Fine Arts Library, available for the 
use of members, employees and the public, and which 
has already issued in generous quantities books for the 
use of educational institutions. 

In publicity work and in published articles this De- 
velopment Department has constantly in mind the re- 
turns which result from a better knowledge by the 
public of the ethics, status and functions of the Archi- 
tect as outlined by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Through a carefully chosen list of periodicals it 
is illustrating better homes and presenting examples of 
the best in architecture and art. Without prejudice to 
any individual, its publicity work shows what the serv- 
ices of the Architect mean to the public. The Depart- 


ment is striving to extend the usefulness and helpful- 
ness of the Association to include all those who pledge 
themselves with sincerity and devotion to architecture 
and the allied arts. 









In subsequent issues, this page of the JouRNAL will explain 
the procedure and performance of the Allied Architects’ 
Association of Los Angeles; the professional work it has 
already undertaken, and by what methods it arrives at the 
design and the administration of the commissions entrusted 
to it by the Public. 
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The widespread interest evinced in the Allied Architects’ 
Association of Los Angeles, the form of its organization and 
the scope and method of its activities, has induced us to 
place this page at the disposal of the Association in order 
that it may set forth in detail the nature of its work and 
the objects it seeks. 
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Structural Service Department 
LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Abstracts 


The Lighting of Paper and Pulp Mills (31f13) (Edison 
Lamp Works. Bulletin L. D. 140. Size 6"x9". Pages 20. 
Illustrated.) Synopsis. Necessity for good lighting. What 
constitutes good lighting. Pulp making. Paper making. 
Machine room. Finishing Room. Maintenance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Paper Mill Lighting, R. E. Simpson, Travelers’ Insurance 
Company’s Bulletin, 1914. Paper Mill Lighting, H. T. 
Spaulding, American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ 
Association, July, 1919, Green Bay, Wis. Lighting for Paper 
Mills, H. T. Spaulding, American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents’ Association, Glens Falls, New York, 1920. 


Dairy Barn Construction (35-L) (U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1342. By K. E. Parks, Dairy 
Engineer. Bureau of Animal Industry. Pages 22. Size 
6" x9.” Illustrated). 

Contents—Type of barn to select. The building site. 
Essential features in dairy barn construction, light, air space, 
ventilating system, cow stalls, stanchions, stable floor, stable 
equipment, water supply, types of dairy barns. The one- 
story cow stable. The two-story dairy barn. Blue prints 
of dairy buildings. Considerations on cost of construction. 


Fish Ponds on Farms (38) (U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Fisheries. Document No. 826. By Robert 
S. Johnson and M. F. Stapleton. Pages 35. Size 6” x 9”. 
Illustrated.) The propagation of fish on farms in artificially 
constructed ponds or in natural ponds of limited area is 
perfectly feasible and with proper management such ponds 
will afford a convenient and economical food supply that 
will justify the expense of their construction, preparation 
and maintenance. 

It is the purpose of this report to point out briefly the 
essential features to be considered in the location of a site, 
the construction of the pond and its operation, and the care 
of the fish contained therein. 


Asphalt, Simplified Practice Recommendation Num- 
ber 4 (12a12) (U. S. Department of Commerce—Issued by 
the Bureau of Standards, 1 January, 1924.) The United 
States Department of Commerce, through the Bureau of 
Standards, recommends that recognized varieties of paving 
asphalt be reduced to those shown in the following tables. 


(1) For construction of sheet asphalt, asphaltic concrete, 
and asphalt macadam pavements, and also for surface treat- 
ment. Penetration Limits.—25 to 30, 30 to 40, 40 to 50, 50 
to 60, 60 to 70, 85 to 100, 100 to 120, 120 to 150, 150 to 200. 

(2) For joint filler for various types of construction: 
Penetration Limits.—30 to 50, 50 to 60, 60 to 70, 85 to 100. 
The first is used primarily for brick pavements, and does 
not require the admixture of sand, whereas the latter three, 
which are identical with three of the grades adopted for 
asphalt pavement construction, are those which would ordi- 
narily be used in admixture with sand to produce an asphalt 
grout. 

(3) In adopting these limits, it is understood that the 
Producer will furnish asphalt with penetration equal to the 
mid-point in each range, a plus and minus tolerance from 
that mid-point being acceptable to all parties, but in no 
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case shall the deviation exceed the limits of the grade 
specified. 

This recommendation became effective on all deliveries of 
material after 1 January, 1924. 

Survey of the Field—Some very interesting data resulted 
from the survey as conducted by the division. Out of 22 
forms of inquiry 14 manufacturers reported 88 varieties of 
asphalt being used for paving purposes, with 14 varieties 
for brick and stone filler. Over 80 per cent of the produc- 
tion of these 14 manufacturers, however, was centered upon 
approximately 10 varieties. 

For construction ranging in type from asphalt macadam 
penetration to sheet asphalt pavement the survey showed 9 
grades of material are ample, but under present conditions 
of non-uniformity on specification requirements more than 80 
grades are called for. This naturally adds a host of com- 
plexities to the operation of the refineries, not only in running 
the stills but also in the necessity of enlarged storage space 
for stocks of different grades. In the aggregate, therefore, 
the economic loss becomes large. 


U. S. Govt. Specifications for Gloss Interior Lithopone 
Paint. White and Light tints (25b22) (Federal Specifi- 
cations Board, Standard Specification Number 67. Circular 
of the Bureau of Standards No. 147. Pages 8. Size 7x10.) 

General.—This specification covers ready-mixed lithopone 
paints, frequently known as gloss mill white, in white and 
a variety of light tints. Paints under this specification are 
not intended for outside exposure. They shall dry to gloss 
opaque coats which will adhere well to wood, metal and 
plaster, stand washing with soap and water, and show no 
material change in color on exposure to light or material 
yellowing when kept in the dark. 

The paint shall be purchased by volume (231 cubic inches 
to the gallon). 


(A) Pigment—The pigment shall consist of: 


Maximum Minimum 


SINS «5 ca. coGa cw wuterns haeeewn on 65% 
We SE 9-548 cvandawaenssandaeyade 20% 
Tinting and extending pigments ...... 5.0% 
Material soluble in water ............ 0.8% 


In no case shall the sum of zinc oxide and lithopone be 
less than 95%. 

(B) Liguid—The liquid portion of the paint shall con- 
sist of treated drying oils or varnish, or a mixture thereof, 
and turpentine or volatile mineral spirits, or a mixture there- 
of, in such proportions as to insure not less than 60% of 
nonvolatile vehicle. The nonvolatile vehicle shall dry to a 
tough and elastic film. 

(C) Paint—Yhe paint shall be well ground, shall not 
settle badly, cake or thicken in the container, shall be readily 
broken up with a paddle to a smooth, uniform paint of 
brushing consistency, and shall dry within 24 hours to a 
varnish gloss finish without streaking, running, or sagging, 
and free from laps and brush marks, The color and hiding 
power when specified shall be equal to those of a sample 
mutually agreed upon by buyer and seller. After drying 
for not less than five days marks made on the painted sur- 
face with a soft lead pencil shall be easily removed by wash- 
ing with soap and warm water without appreciably marring 


*The lithopone used must contain not less than 26% of zine 
sulphide and must not darken on exposure. 
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the paint surface. 
than 12% pounds. 


The weight per gallon shall be not less 
The paint shall consist of: 


Minimum 
50% 


Maximum 

Pigment 60% 
Liquid (containing at least 60% non- 

volatile matter) 50% 
Water 1% 
Coarse particles and “skins” (total resi- 

due retained on No. 325 screen based 

on pigment) 

Note.—This specification also includes sampling, labora- 
tory examination, analysis of pigment, reagents. 


40% 


Economic Value of Admixtures to Concrete 
(Technical News Bulletin Number 83. Bureau of Stand- 
ards). A paper entitled The Economic Value of Admix- 
tures was presented at the meeting of the American Con- 
crete Institute last month by Mr. J. C. Pearson. The paper 
reports the results of an investigation conducted at the Bu- 
reau of Standards on the effects of admixtures in concrete 
mixtures. Diatomaceous earth (celite), kaolin and hydrated 
lime, and three accelerators of the calcium chloride type 
were added in different amounts to the several basic con- 
crete mixes. 

The results of the tests show that the workability of a 
concrete mixture is about equally benefited by one part of 
celite, two parts of kaolin or three parts of hydrated lime, 
such as used in these tests, if the consistency as measured 
by the flow table is kept constant. Under the same condi- 
tions plain calcium chloride did not improve the work- 
ability whereas of the two proprietary materials used, one 
was found to give a very appreciable improvement and the 
other quite a marked improvement. 

The powdered admixtures in the proportions used did not 
seriously affect the strength of 1:2:4 or leaner concretes; 
in fact the 1:3:6 concretes were benefited by the admixtures 
in all cases. Considerable reduction in strength resulted 
from the larger proportions of the admixtures in the 1:114:3 
concrete. The chloride admixtures without exception pro- 
duced a considerable increase in strength. 

As a guide to the “judicious use” of powdered admixtures 
the tests indicate that the amount of an admixture to be 
recommended is an inverse function of the richness of «he 
mixture. For the materials used in this investigation, the 
maximum percentage of celite to weight of cement is ap- 
proximately the number of parts of coarse aggregate (rela- 
tive to the cement) used in the mixture; the maximum per- 
centage of kaolin is about twice the number of parts of 
coarse aggregate and the minimum amount of hydrated lime 
about three times this figure. 

As better and more economical concrete must result from 
the use of anything that improves the workability of the 
mixture provided no deleterious effect is also involved it is 
felt that the data from these tests justify a more general 
consideration of the proper use of admixtures in concrete. 


Metal Lath—Simplified Practice Recommendation 
Number 3 (20b12) (Accepted by American Institute of 
Architects; Associated General Contractors of America; As- 
sociated Metal Lath Mfrs.; National Association of Build- 
ing Trades Employers; National Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion; Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ Interna- 
tional Association; The American Specification Institute; 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union; 
Department of Commerce.) 


(3b) 


In accordance with the unanimous action of the joint con- 
ference of representatives of manufacturers, distributors and 
users, the United States Department of Commerce, through 
the Bureau of Standards, recommends that recognized sizes 
and varieties of metal lath be reduced to the following: 

Section 1.—Flat Expanded Metal Lath. 

Weight in lbs. per square 
yard of— 
Painted Special Sheets galvanized 

Steel Metal before fabrication Minimum Maximum 

2.2 ye | 28 26 

25 25 7 25 28 26 

3.0 3.0 f nt | 28 24 

3.4 3.4 3.4 26 24 

Section II.—%3 inch Rib Expanded Metal Lath. 
Weight in Ibs. per square 
yard of— 
Painted Special 
Steel Metals Minimum Maximum 
2.5 28 26 
3.0 3.0 28 26 
$5 3.5 27 24 
4.0 —— 26 24 


Gauges of Sheets (U. S. 
Standard’) 


Gauges of Sheets (U. 
Standard! ) 


Gauge 
number 


Weight per Approximate 
square foot Thickness for 
lbs. steel 
1.0000 inch 0.0245 
-8750 .0214 
-7500 .0184 
.6875 .0169 
.6250 .0153 


Section III.—Flat Rib Expanded Metal Lath. 


Weight in Ibs. per square 
vard of— 
Painted 
Steel 
2.75 

3.20 
3.75 
4.00 


Gauges of Sheets (U. S. 
Standard’) 

Special 
Metals Minimum Maximum 

2.75 30 28 

3.20 30 28 

3.75 29 24 

4.00 28 24 


Section IV.—Sheet Lath.—Painted steel lath is to weigh 
not less than 4.5 pounds per square yard, with corresponding 
minimum weights in this type of lath made from special 
metals or from sheets galvanized before fabrication. 

Section V.—Expanded and Sheets.—Metal lath in all types 
and weights galvanized after fabrication is to be eliminated. 

Section VI.—The industry is to make every effort to direct 
practice to a consolidation of the pairs of bracketed sizes, 
Sections I and II, in a single weight to replace each pair: 
this is to be made effective if possible at the 1924 con- 
ference. 

Section VII.—AIl types of lath are to be specified and sold 
by weight per square yard. 

Section VIII.—Manufacturers accepting this recommenda- 
tion, and who so desire, may stamp or tag their product, 
“Made in accordance with U. S. Department of Commerce 
Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 3.” 

Section 1X.—The provisions of this recommendation are to 
become effective 1 July, 1924. 


1 United States Standard Gauge for Sheet and Plate Iron and 
Steel. 
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